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NEWS NOTES 


Experimental Secondary Program 
Projected in the South. At a recent 
| meeting of the Southern Association 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools a 

» cooperative plan was formulated for 
' an experiment in secondary schools 
| of the Southern Association area. This 
» study by high schools and colleges 
z authorized by the Association upon 
» recommendation of the Commission 
'on Curricular Activities and Re- 
search is designed to give the high 
\ school the latitude which is neces- 
| sary to direct the students in accord 
' with their interests and abilities. ‘The 
high schools, after consultation with 
) the State Committees of the Associa- 
Htion, will be encouraged to submit 
\their programs of instruction to the 
) Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission. Approximately three high 
schools will be selected in each state 
\within the Southern Association ter- 
Oritory. Graduates from these high 
schools will be admitted by the co- 
Foperating colleges without specific 
Fentrance restrictions on recommenda- 
tions from the principals and on 
mecords which show that the gradu- 
tes have the scholarship, mental 
mapacity and definiteness of purpose 
wo pursue — — successfully. 





t 
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| Compilation of donee on Curric- 
um Laboratories. Dr. Bernice E. 


eary of Chicago has accepted tem- 
porary appointment in the Office of 


ual Mee 
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Education and is at the present time 
preparing a report of the development 
of curriculum laboratories and bu- 
reaus in city schools, state depart- 
ments of education, and colleges and 
universities. Some little time ago the 
Office of Education sent out inquiry 
forms to schools and colleges attempt- 
ing to collect information about all 
such laboratory developments. Ad- 
ditional material will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


Curriculum Conferences in Michi- 
gan. Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, was host to more than 
one hundred and fifty educators, 
Thursday, December 10, at a curric- 
ulum conference designed to ac- 
quaint those who were in attendance 
with the progress of curriculum de- 
velopment in the elementary and 
secondary fields throughout the 
country and especially in Michigan. 
Dr. Lee M. Thurston, deputy su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Lansing, and Dr. Paul T. Rankin, 
supervising director of curriculum 
and research, Detroit schools, were 
speakers on the program. Similar 
conferences were conducted at other 
teacher training institutions in Michi- 
gan during January and February. 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, conducted a conference, Tues- 
day, January 26. A conference for 
the metropolitan area was held Feb- 
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ruary 12 at Wayne University, De- 
troit. Wayne cooperated with the 
University of Michigan and Michigan 
State Normal College in a program 
which took place at Ypsilanti on Feb- 
ruary 4. The conference for West- 
ern State Teachers College was held 
in Kalamazoo on February 13. The 
date for the conference at Northern 
State Teachers College, Marquette, 
has not been determined. All con- 
ferences were open to anyone inter- 
ested in the om. 


First-hand Study of Occupations. 
A type of cooperative enterprise be- 
tween the school and the world of the 
wage earner has been set up in La- 
peer High School, Lapeer, Michigan. 
Students who elect the course in Di- 
versified Occupations become practi- 
cally apprenticed to local business con- 
cerns during the last two years of 
their high school course. The pro- 
gram runs on a twelve-month basis 
with pupils spending four hours each 
day of the five-day week in school 
and a similar period under the super- 
vision of outside employers. Orig- 
inally limited to juniors, seniors, and 
post-graduate students who did not 
anticipate college careers, the course 
has also been adapted through care- 
ful planning to meet the needs of 
those who wish preparation both for 
college entrance and an immediate 
vocation. Mr. F. W. Dalton, di- 
rector and coordinator for the under- 
taking, has the responsibility of lo- 
cating available positions, fitting the 
suitable student to the job, and act- 
ing as general contact man. There 
are now thirty-five high school pupils 
carrying apprenticeship work in 
twenty-seven different types of under- 
takings. These include plumbing, 
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market managing, tailoring, oil station ( 
attendants, farming, auto mechanicy, | 
stone mason work, electric servicing, | 
photography, drafting, welding, office 
secretary, journalism, clothing sales- 
man, mechanical dentistry, banking, 
baking, and hardware business. 


Me ae. i ~ eee 


Home Study Course in Coopera- 
tion. ‘The Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education has issued as an 
S. E. R. A. project under its Home | 
Study Program a series of five mime- 
ographed pamphlets entitled C oopera- | 
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tion. The story of the Rochdale) |. 
pioneers establishing their tiny store” 
in England nearly a hundred years” | 
ago serves to explain why and how ... 
a cooperative comes into existence 
and how it works. The Credit) ‘we 
Union and the Cooperative Farm .. 
Community are considered separately me 
as other forms of cooperative ventures ¢., 
more frequently found in the United” 
States. The extent of cooperative) jp. 
activities in Sweden, Russia, and Italy” ™ 
are discussed and the course culf) . 4. 
minates in the picture of C ooperation ie 
—A World Movement. D Son 
» thei 
Economic C onditions i in Alabama fy} 
A Bulletin. A bulletin on Social an™ ture 
Economic Conditions in Alabama h® Agp 
just been completed in the Curricu wo, 
lum Laboratory at Alabama Poly) fey, 


technic Institute under the direct | this. 
of Dr. Paul Irvine. This bulletiy f 
was prepared for the State Curricy)  ¢ 
lum Program and will be published 6) pg 
the Alabama a Association) i Peik, 


~ Spons 





























Study hn School i in Moun aj}-d. 
tain Areas. The Conference of th 
Southern Mountain Workers af side g 


pointed a committee to study t 
changing status of the secondary 
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on school in mountain areas at its an- 
Ics, nual meeting in March, 1936. This 
ng, committee has had a conference in 
a . which representatives of federal, state 
es- 


and mission educational organizations 










ing, were present. After drawing up a 
comprehensive summary of the dis- 
cussions a subcommittee has continued 

era- to study the aims and curriculum of 
art- | the mountain school. A question- 
> an} naire was sent to the mountain 
ome schools asking for statements of aim, 
ime-" conditions influencing the programs 
pera-* of the schools, changes that have led 
hdaley to modification of programs. The 
store" returns that have been received indi- 
yeals” cate thought and concern over the 
how!) iggues. 

ne The committee will continue its 

sredi) work through the coming year to 

Farm study the relation of mountain schools 

rately!) to their situations. The Cooperative 

nturé’" Study of Secondary Schools has gen- 

Jnited erously provided the committee with 

erativ™ their forms which are being studied 

d Italy) for usefulness in this setting. One 

C cule school of the mountain area is in- 

erauio™” cluded in the Cooperative Study. 
Some of the schools have attacked 
their problems with much daring. 

eal Exhibits of their work, motion pic- 
tal anh 


tures of activities at Pine Mountain, 
© Ashville Farm School, and the TVA 
were reported at the New Education 
Fellowship at Cheltenham, England, 
this past summer. 
| Conference on Teacher Education. 
Under the chairmanship of W. E. 
Peik, the University of Minnesota 
ponsored an invitational, regional, 
jall-day conference on the problems 
ence “of the education of teachers. Out- 


af) side of the representatives of the Uni- 
tudy th 
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versity of Minnesota, the conference 
was attended by 65 presidents, deans 
of arts colleges, heads of education 
departments, directors of training 
schools from higher institutions in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin. The discussions centered, 
during four sessions, very largely on 
problems of the curriculum. 


Conference Approach to Super- 
vision. In connection with her super- 
visory duties in the State of North 
Carolina, Miss Nancy O. Devers has 
been conducting a series of confer- 
ences on a regional basis in several of 
the major fields of curriculum. The 
superintendents, principals, and others 
connected with teacher training in 
some five to eight counties were in- 
vited to participate. These meetings 
were of the open forum type and 
usually opened with a panel dis- 
cussion led by an able local leader 
from the public schools or the educa- 
tional department of a teacher train- 
ing institution. 


Correspondence Courses in Con- 
sumer Education. "Two correspond- 
ence courses have recently been pre- 
pared under the direction of Ralph 
D. Russell of the University of Idaho. 
One of the courses is already in use 
by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in Idaho, and it is believed in the 
Ninth Corps Area of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The second course is 
in the process of being mimeographed. 
Copies may be had by writing Mr. 
Frank P. Baird, Director of Emer- 
gency Education, Boise, Idaho. 


















CURRICULUM REVISION IN CITY SCHOOLS 


The following notes from the field 
do not represent a complete coverage 
of curriculum activities in the city 
schools of the nation. The compilation 
consists of notes received recently 
from members of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. ‘These brief reports 
will be continued in the April num- 
ber and will include the activities of 
parochial schools, laboratory schools, 
county school organizations, state de- 
partments of education, and colleges 
and universities. 

Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing curriculum projects are under 
way in Aliquippa: (1) integrated 
units of work for seventh and eighth 
grades; (2) music curriculum for the 
elementary grades; (3) an orienta- 
tion program for social studies fac- 
ulty preliminary to the revision of the 
high school social studies program. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, has been concerned 
during the past year with the develop- 
ment of functional language exper- 
iences at the elementary level and 
with the development of appraisal 
techniques in language. The schools 
have also been developing a reading 
program in the primary grades in 
terms of individual readiness and 
needs. 

Atlanta, Georgia. In line with the 
curriculum program being pursued 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta has a number of curric- 
ulum committees at work. Practi- 
cally every school in the system has 
one or more teachers who are work- 
ing out an integrated program. In 
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the elementary schools this program 
is fairly advanced inasmuch as it was 
inaugurated in 1923. Reports of 
this work will be included in the 


forthcoming Report of the Georgia | 
Curriculum Committees, and will be ' 
available from the State Department | 


of Education after June 1, 1937. 
Continuing the program of inte- 
gration begun two years ago, The 
J. C. Murphy Junior High School 
has fourteen teachers (more than one 
third of the faculty ) engaged in some | 
phase of integration. The usual com- 
binations are the social studies and/ 
English although a number of teach-/ 


ers are including mathematics,| 
science, and business practice in the 


integrated courses. The work was 


initiated with a study or survey of the) 
community, under the direction of) 


H. O. Burgess, principal, and much) 
help resulted from a system of per-| 


sonal record sheets filled out by the! 


pupil and kept in the possession of the’ 
teacher. The SocrEety’s pamphlet) 
on Building America are used ex} 
tensively. ‘Teachers are finding that} 
the number of failures is reduced, the! 
field of information is broadened, the! 


pupils are more appreciative of the) 
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value of good citizenship, each subject! midgt 


is vitalized, the teacher knows the 


organ 


limitations of the pupils better, an tion , 
there is economy of time in havin) Teac} 


two or more consecutive periods 
Teachers also appreciate the reduc’ 
tion in number of different personaly 
ties which they meet and feel tha 


the problem of discipline is aide 


materially. 
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| under Dr. Hopkins’ general super- 
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Bedford, Pennsylvania. Having 
instituted a program of integrated 
learning activities in the elementary 
field our attention is now being di- 
rected to some reorganization on the 
secondary level. Traditional subject 
divisions and departments are being 
grouped under such main headings 
as language, social studies, science, 
and arts. Committees of instructors 
are being set up with a chairman for 
each division which will select ob- 
jectives and proceed with the integra- 
tion of material in each division. ‘The 
chairman will also be responsible for 
the integration between the four ma- 
jor divisions. A fusion of subject 
matter into an integrated learning 
unit will result in seventh grade stu- 
dents working a part of the day under 
the guidance of the homeroom spon- 
sor and exploring certain special fields 
the remainder of the time. The pro- 
posed changes will go into effect at 
the beginning of the 1937 and 1938 
school term. 

Bloomington, Indiana. The Bloom- 
ington Schools are using a revision 
of social studies courses of study in 
the elementary grades, revised by a 
committee of teachers working last 
year and during the summer of 1936. 
It is tentative and is being revised 
continuously this year. 

Boulder, Colorado. The Boulder, 
Colorado, School system is in the 
midst of a program of curriculum re- 
organization under. the general direc- 
tion of Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Its plans call for a series of 
conferences, some of which have al- 
ready been held. A director of cur- 
riculum re-organization is to be em- 


jPloyed by the Board of Education 
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vision. Curriculum committees have 
been appointed among the teaching 
staff members and a great deal of in- 
terest has been aroused concerning 
the curriculum and its problems, 

Brockton, Massachusetts. The pri- 
mary school teachers of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, are engaged in the 
construction of a course of study for 
the social studies in the primary 
grades. This activity has followed a 
careful review of theory underlying 
primary education, and a considera- 
tion of the place of the social studies 
in a sound, progressive educational 
program. It is expected that a try- 
out course of study for each of the 
primary grades will be ready by Sep- 
tember, 1937. 

Columbia, Missouri. During the 
past three years the teachers of the 
Columbia Public Schools have been 
attempting a transition from the old 
subject matter type of teaching 
through a fusion of language arts, so- 
cial studies, fine arts, and sciences 
(including arithmetic), toward an in- 
tegration of subject matter. We are 
now attempting to prepare large units 
of work which cut across all subject 
matter fields. The units are built 
about topics in the field of social 
studies and science. All of this mate- 
rial is in the experimental stage. We 
expect to continue the production of 
comprehensive units until they will 
suffice for the core of the entire cur- 
riculum. 

Columbus, Texas. The revised 
course of study in elementary arith- 
metic is being subjected to classroom 
experimentation to determine a better 
placement of arithmetic _ topics. 
Formal arithmetic in the first and 
second grades has been eliminated, 
and instead, understanding of number 


go 


is enhanced through the child’s activ- 
ities. The traditional placement of 
a number of topics has been disre- 
garded. In the new course of study 
topics have been moved upward, thus 
placing the heavier load in the upper 
elementary grades where the ma- 
turity of the child is more on the level 
with the topic or skill to be taught. 

Delta, Colorado, Faculty com- 
mittees in the Delta Schools, Delta, 
Colorado, in an effort to develop a 
better coordination between the social 
sciences and English courses in both 
junior and senior high school, are 
studying text materials, texts, sup- 
plementary materials and project ac- 
tivities. 

Denver, Colorado. The Denver 
General Curriculum Council with a 
membership of approximately 150 has 
held its first meeting. The function 
of this Council is to determine and 
interpret curriculum policies for 
schools and committees. We have 
study groups concerned with the re- 
organization of the social studies and 
others concerned with the general 
reorganization of the secondary 
schools actively at work in our senior 
high schools. ‘The organization of 
these study groups represents a step 
toward the decentralization of our 
curriculum program. 

Euclid, Ohio. The revision of 
courses of study in the Euclid Schools 
will be one of the chief activities of 
the complete teaching staff for the 
immediate future. The underlying 
principle of this work will be to 
acquaint teachers with the changes 
occurring in educational practices and 
theory. The first phase will be the 
establishment of a philosophy of edu- 
cation as a foundation for curriculum 
construction and will include an in- 
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ductive study by all teachers and 









principals of the various points of sch 
view exemplified in recent theory and coe 
practice in teaching. ‘The second | cor, 
phase will be known as course of aad 
study development. The third phase fy, 
will be an evaluation and appraisal = ma 
of the work accomplished. disc 

Evanston, Illinois. The School of | pee, 
Education of Northwestern Univer- | exp 
sity is cooperating with the Board of | wij] 
Education of the City of Evanston in | and 
setting up an experimental curricu- | atic 
lum program in the Evanston Town- | Am 
ship High School. This program will | mad 
begin in the fall of 1937, when some” who 
125 freshmen will enter the exper surr, 
ment. The attempt is being made | the , 
to choose pupils who represent a cross ' local 
section of the present high school E sible 
student body. A similar number of} areas 
freshmen will be equated with the’ gover 
experimental group for control pur-| expec 
poses. It is our plan to add a group! the e 
of freshmen each year until the ex-/ teach 
periment covers the four years of the) of ¢} 
high school. - work 

In preparation for this experiment, for th 
groups of interested people are now) living 


meeting both in the School of Edu-f) js in , 
cation at Northwestern and in the) Fo, 
Evanston Township High School for) curric, 
discussion and study purposes. — In} during 
February, 1937, a group of teachers} tion of 
will be selected from the Townshipl) all gra 
High School and from the School off try-out 
Education who are to actually carry) educati 
on the project. This group will begitf selecte¢ 
to outline in more detail the curricv- Princip: 
lum program for the fall. The a¢— Gley 
ministration of the experimental unit the fac 
of the school will, in large degree, b# Schools 
separate from the administration oe curricul 
the high school, although there will b) which n 
a close cooperation between the twi@pon th 
teaching staffs. The experimentifities aro 
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unit will use the facilities of the high 


school and a number of major or 
core teachers from the school. Re- 
1 serve workers, interneship teachers 
f and extra-library materials will be 
€ furnished by the University. A 


il major attempt will early be made to 

discover the activities, interests, and 
of | needs of the pupils who enter the 
experiment. Teachers and pupils 
of will then work through these interests 
in| and activities into their larger impli- 
u- | cations for the local community and 
m- | American society. Major use will be 
vill | made of community resources in the 
me’ whole area, urban and rural, which 
eri- surrounds Evanston. Members of 
ade | the staff and pupils will contact the 


ross| local people and institutions respon- 
100 | sible for community welfare in such 
r off areas as health, safety, recreation, 


It is our 
expectation that the boys and girls in 
the experiment in cooperation with 
- ex-f) teachers and parents will, as a part 
f the) of their regular school program, 
| work with responsible adult groups 
nent,! for the improvement of community 
now} living in Evanston. Samuel Everett 
Edu) is in charge of this experiment. 
n the) Fort Worth, Texas. The major 
ol for curriculum activities in Fort Worth 
In} during 1936-1937 consist of installa- 
achers§} tion of new mathematics materials in 
jall grades, intensive production and 
Stry-out work in health and physical 
cartyeducation, and definite study of 
| begitfiselected instructional problems by the 
urricu' principals, 
he a Glencoe, Illinois. During the year 
cal unifithe faculty of the Glencoe Public 
ree, bSchools h has initiated a program of 
tion curriculum revision in connection with 
. will by which major emphasis is being placed 
the twiupon the correlation of pupil activ- 
-imentéities around the social studies. Com- 


the} government and industry. 
pur- 
roup 
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mittees have been organized under 
the following headings: social studies, 
language arts, elementary science, 
mathematics, arts and crafts, health, 
and physical education. The social 
studies committee has contributed the 
statement of broad centers of interest, 
and the other committees are making 
their curricular suggestions to corre- 
late with these centers of interest. 
The Glencoe project has for its ulti- 
mate purpose the complete elimination 
of the concept of curriculum making 
and the substitution of the concept of 
curriculum recording. 

Grand Island, Nebraska. We have 
started this second semester an ex- 
perimental class in social living. This 
is an integrated course in 1oth grade 
English and world history. The 
pupils will be scheduled with one 
teacher for two regular class periods 
and a home room period. If it is 
successful, we plan further experi- 
mental groups next year in the 11th 
and 12th grades. 

Greeley, Colorado. The Greeley 
Secondary Schools have been en- 
gaged in a curriculum development 
program for the past four years. The 
teachers, with few exceptions, are 
entering into the work with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. A philosophy of 
education has been worked out by the 
entire staff. At the present time, all 
curriculum groups are engaged in 
determining the outcomes which they 
hope will result from school exper- 
iences. In terms of these hoped-for 
outcomes, an attempt is being made 
to improve our program of evalua- 
tion. 

Houston, Texas. The arithmetic 
course of study through grade nine is 
being completely revised. The work 
of the eighth and ninth grade is being 
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organized entirely around modern 
problems and consumer education 
(not available for distribution). 
Work is progressing on tentative 
general courses in all divisions of the 
senior high schools. A tentative 
course in the use of the library and a 
student manual will soon be printed. 
Several home economic courses for 
colored schools and a new writing 
course are in press. 

In Houston Gardens Elementary 
School, we are working out plans for 
the elimination of report cards and 
grades. Personal interviews with the 
parents will take the place of cards 
which are now sent home. We hope 
the new plan will help the child to 
work honestly and unselfishly toward 
improvement. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. The prep- 
aration of a course of study in lan- 
guage arts is the chief curriculum 
activity in the elementary grades. 
Preliminary plans for revision of the 
senior high school curriculum are be- 
ing made. A committee of 75 has 
been appointed to study the problems 
of secondary education. Five sub- 
committees have been organized 
within this group to study the follow- 
ing problems: the functions of sec- 
ondary education; the needs of our 
secondary school pupils; the needs for 
vocational and technical education 
and methods of meeting them; the 
articulation of high school with col- 
lege and advanced technical and pro- 
fessional schools; character and 
citizenship aspects of the curriculum. 

Los Angeles, California. In nine 
of the senior high schools in Los 
Angeles there is being developed an 
experimental senior course. This 
basic guidance year program is re- 
quired of all pupils for the entire 
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visu 


year. The work is being organized 
in each school in response to the 
twelfth year needs of the pupils of ] 


that school. For some time there) 4 
has been a strong feeling in this city’ that 
that the terminal activities and final, inl 
needs of seniors were not being effec-| prin 
tively met. As this work is planned) by : 


in the various schools the effort js\ of | 


made to provide all those essential viso1 
experiences which will help pupils to| scho 
develop the life values which they! the 

tee. 


will need upon leaving high school.) 
As a result there will generally bel these 


found several short units of problems! stud) 
dealing with each of the following! wo 
schor 


major fields: art in everyday life, 
vocations, consumer education, family/ 
relations, personality devdlopmell garte 
and social arts. In addition, remedial) Mad: 
work in language and arithmetical study 


skills is provided in response to the the p 
needs of the various groups. All 1) tl 
ment: 


senior social activities and graduation 
ceremonies are co-ordinated in this” garte! 
basic course. It is the feeling of thos readit 
in the curriculum division that this Ss; 
senior course is meeting real lif ment 
needs, und is an important step in thi, Teadir 
direction of a more — excur: 
secondary program. . velop 

The most recent publication of th tion, « 
Secondary Curriculum Section, La) diate , 
Angeles City School District, is 4) ing v 







monograph presenting American Li, nature 
and Institutions, a double- peri year, 
fusion course at the eleventh gral Son is 
level. The approach involves a di Mrs. 
‘parture from the usual method @ Pointe 
presenting curriculum materials. Only, ceed 1 
the broad boundaries are suggest) Falk | 
allowing full play for the originalij) time b 
of teachers and pupils. The followin sultant 
aids are being prepared under the Ma, 
rection of William B. Brown: biti nolia } 


ographies, lists of suggested activitiqgy OF Six 
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suggestions about music, art, and 
visual aids. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Last year 
a committee formulated the principles 
that might guide curriculum revision 
in Louisville. When completed these 
principles were discussed and adopted 
by a Curriculum Cabinet composed 
of assistant superintendents, super- 
visors and principals of the Louisville 
schools. Later they were adopted by 
the Curriculum Executive Commit- 
tee. This fall the chairman, using 
these principles as a basis, prepared a 
study bulletin to be used by faculty 


discussion groups throughout the 
school system. 
Madison, Wisconsin. All kinder- 


garten and first grade teachers of 
Madison, Wisconsin are engaged in a 
study of reading readiness. Some of 
the problems being investigated are: 
1) the relation of chronological and 
mental age upon entrance to kinder- 
garten and first grade to readiness for 
reading; 2) physical factions in readi- 
ness; 3) social and emotional adjust- 
ment; 4) language development and 
reading readiness; 5) the effect of 
excursions, pictures, efforts to de- 
velop sight and hearing discrimina- 
tion, etc. During this year, interme- 
diate grade teachers are experiment- 
ing with and evaluating a group of 
natural science units developed last 


) year. The curriculum work in Madi- 
| son is now under the direction of 
| Mrs. Janet Millar, who was ap- 
| pointed in September, 1936, to suc- 


ceed Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk. Mrs. 


{) Falk has been retained on a part- 
@ time basis during 1936-37 as a con- 
“/ sultant. 


Magnolia, Mississippi. The Mag- 


‘a nolia Public School is one of the five 


iti, OF Six schools chosen to put on an 
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experimental program in Mississippi 
beginning next session. The program, 
which will include the junior high 
school, will be integrated, including 
the core-curriculum. It is likely that 
this program will extend over a period 
of several years and finally include 
all grades. 

Manhasset, New York, Organizes 
for Curriculum Revision. The entire 
faculty of the Manhasset Schools 
under the direction of a general com- 
mittee will presently be at work in 
preparing a curriculum for the Man- 
hasset Schools based primarily upon 
the six cardinal objectives as set up by 
the New York Council of School 
Superintendents with particular refer- 
ence to the needs and nature of chil- 
dren at various growth levels, and 
the nature and needs of the com- 
munity of which the school is a part. 
Superintendent Vinal H. Tibbetts is 
in charge of the program. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. A 
tentative course of Study in Arithme- 
tic for the Kindergarten through the 
Sixth Grades has just been made 
available in mimeographed form. It 
represents participation by every 
member of the school staff. During 
the present year we are continuing 
our cooperative development of a 
course in oral and written expression 
for the elementary school. ‘The six 
schools involved are carrying out 
special projects in four different areas 
of English expression. ‘Their tenta- 
tive findings, with pupil demonstra- 
tions and exhibits, are to be presented 
to the entire staff at scheduled times 
during the second semester. Suitable 
parts of the material will later be 
incorporated in the course. 

The secondary schools have just 
issued a new curriculum which allows 
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for individual differences and offers 
wider opportunity for meeting the 
needs of all individual students. Some 
work has been done in the field of 
commercial curricula. The founda- 
tion for a two year period of work 
on new courses of study is now being 
laid. ‘The community in all its 
various aspects and activities will he 
used as a laboratory. ‘The class- 
room will become a discussion and re- 
research laboratory for the proper 
blending of theory and reality. This 
work will give every student a clear 
understanding of community life and 
community action. 

New Kensington, Pennsylvama. 
The New Kensington curriculum in 
reading and study, Grades 1-8, is 
now in progress of revision. Dr. G. 
A. Yoakam of the University of 
Pittsburgh is the consultant. Reading 
readiness, specific remedial proced- 
ures, and provision for definite study 
procedures for the teachers of social 
studies, geography, health, science, 
and arithmetic are features receiving 
special attention. 

Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Okmulgee 
Schools are at present engaged in the 
preparation of an English course of 
study for grades one to six. The 
Oklahoma State Department of Edu- 
cation is preparing a course of study 
in all subjects and Okmulgee is assist- 
ing in evaluating and criticising the 
section on English. The Okmulgee 
course combines English and reading. 
Reading is organized in units, each 
unit consisting of reading done 
around one specific topic. Reading 
units furnish a major portion of the 
material upon which both oral and 
written English are based. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of the time allotted 
to English is given to oral English, 


which includes conversation, story | 


telling, reports, announcements, di- | 
rections, explanations, use of the tele- 
phone, drills in correct usage. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Under 
the direction of Dr. David R.} 
Sumstine, the Director of Curriculum © 
Study and Research, a complete study | 
of the high schools in Pittsburgh is 
now being made. The purpose of the | 
study is to suggest such changes in 
administration, program of study, 


Cie emt 


and courses of study as will meet the 
needs of boys and girls in the present 7 
age. A preliminary report was made | 


EDS 


and adopted by the Board of Public 


Education in July, 1936. A limited | 


number of these reports are available | 
for distribution. 


Portland, Oregon. Assistant Super- 


intendent Thorne has been made 


director of the program of curriculum) 
study and revision of the Portland? 
school system and is devoting most of | 
his time to these problems as Portland 
looks forward to the complete re-f 
As a§ 
contributory service in this program,) 
Nelson L. Bossing is teaching af 
course on Curriculum Problems, inf 
which many of the principals andy 
leaders among the teachers of the) 


orientation of its curriculum. 


Portland schools are enrolled. 


Redwood City, California. 


ing a core curriculum. A group off 
teachers is studying the hygiene pro-f 


gram. ‘The courses in social living) 


home arts, and applied sciences art) 
being improved. A new course itp 


personal typing and shorthand haf 


just been introduced. 


Salem, Oregon. ‘The Salem, Ore 
gon, Public School system is engaged), 


in an intensive program of curriculumy) 
study and adjustment. Nelson L& 
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The 


schools are in the process of develop-F 
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ty! Bossing, who has been retained as 
li-> curriculum adviser, has delivered a 
le- series of four addresses to the admin- 
istrative and teaching staffs for the 
purpose of orienting their thinking. 
R. Every two weeks the adviser meets 
1m | with the administrative group, which 
dy | acts as an advanced study and plan- 
ning body for the schools. 


, Santa Barbara, California. Under 
im} the guidance of the School of Educa- 
dy, tion of Stanford University, the Santa 


a Barbara school system is developing 
a curriculum based on social func- 


ade | tions. On each educational level the 
blic activities in the several functional 
ited) areas are unified by reference to an 
able | 


integrating theme. In order to give 
definite meaning to the integrating 





per- : theme for each grade, it is expressed 
rade more specifically in a so-called grade 
lum F emphasis. 

land 


Seattle, Washington. ‘The Seattle 
» schools are engaged in building class- 
land F room libraries for the students of all 
re-) ages and suggested professional li- 
As a9) braries in harmony with the social 
ram,® studies curriculum and literature ma- 


st of F 









1g 4% terials on which Seattle is still busily 
Sy in} engaged. We have completed tenta- 
andy tive outlines of content and are now 
f the® at work on suggested procedures, 
_ | South Bend, Indiana. Reading is 
They receiving the major emphasis this 
velop’ year in the elementary grades. Seven 
up ol 
> pro- 
living,» 
es arty 


iculum 
on LE 
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of the elementary principals are work- 
ing as a committee to revise the read- 
ing program so that it will better 
meet the individual differences of 
children. Some safety units are being 
developed in the elementary grades. 
New courses of study in library and 
speech will be ready for distribution 
in April. An integration committee 
consisting of teachers representing 
each grade from 1-12 has been 
formed. This committee differs in 
that supervisors are not members of 
the committee but are consultants. 

Tracy, Minnesota. The work 
during the current year is primarily 
concerned with the setting up of a 
more satisfactory program of guid- 
ance in order that the curriculum may 
be made to function more effectively 
in the life of each pupil. 

Winona, Minnesota. ‘The arith- 
metic curriculum for the Winona 
Public Schools is being revised. The 
reading program for the elementary 
schools is being constructed as a part 
of the language arts program. ‘The 
introduction is complete and will be 
issued in loose-leaf form making it 
possible to insert and withdraw unit 
areas at will. Research of the lan- 
guage arts situation throughout the 
system is being conducted under the 
direction of the University of Min- 
nesota. 






































The increasing acceptance of the 
organismic viewpoint of learning has 
caused many educators to question 
the feasibility of applying these prin- 
ciples to the process of evaluation. 
Evaluation is a part of the learning 
experience; it therefore must be in 
consonance with the same principles 
of psychology that determine the 
whole educative process. If we think 
of the curriculum as the sum total 
of the child’s experiences, we realize 
immediately that the process of eval- 
uation is an inseparable part of the 
curriculum. It follows, then, that 
evaluation must be a dynamic process 
and operate continuously, just as the 
curriculum is dynamic and subject to 
constant evolution and development. 

Since we have found it necessary 
(from the point of view of organismic 
psychology) to consider the whole 
child in the curriculum, we must con- 
sider the whole child in evaluation. 
But, just as in other phases of curric- 
ulum practice, certain aspects of the 
educative process receive more atten- 
tion than others at a particular time, 
so it is in evaluation that we must 
often measure the various aspects of 
the child’s behavior at different times 
and then synthesize the findings into 
an integrated portrait of the whole 
child. 

Evaluation must grow out of learn- 
ing experiences, for without it there 
is little or no learning. As Wash- 
burne(31)* points out, “Our goals 

* Numbers refer to references in the selected 
bibliography. 
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AN ORGANISMIC VIEWPOINT OF EVALUATION 
By Hucu B. Woop 


or projects—past and present—de- | 
termine our values, and our values | 
determine what we perceive and re- | 
member.” Goals imply purpose; pur- © 
pose grows out of challenging situa- 
tions. ‘Therefore, in outlining the 
following program of evaluation, it 7 
is implied that a learning experience |) 
has taken place: that an individual 7 
or group of individuals (a) have been | 
confronted with a disturbing or 
challenging situation or problem, that 
(b) each has recognized certain ob- | 
jectives or goals towards which he | 
wishes to strive as an individual and 7 
as a member of his social group, that © 
(c) there has been conscious indi- 7 
vidual and group effort towards the 
solution of his problem, and that (d) 7 
the group has come to the point 7 
where it wishes to evaluate its work 7 
individually and cooperatively, and 
measure as nearly as possible the de- 
gree of attainment or achievement of 
these recognized objectives. 





i 





the « 

In planning any program of eval- | . spect 
uation it is essential to remember, 7 3 ei 
however, that the teacher and the | oie 
pupil often see goals in a different § |... 
light. For example, in building a bird sine 
house the child’s primary purpose or appre 
goal may be a satisfactory bird house, § j,4:,, 
whereas the adult sees in this process § 5, o 
or experience the probable improve- § (41, 
ment of certain skills, the acquisition § 4, s 
of new information, and the develop- his:'d 
ment of certain traits such as per- objec 
sistence, cooperation with others in the B we m 
use of tools, appreciation of bird life, B gaits , 
etc., of all of which, in the normal the ci 
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situation, the child may be unaware. 
This suggests then, two types of eval- 
uation: (1) that carried on primar- 
ily by the child but with the guidance 
of the teacher and the assistance of his 
classmates, and (2) that directed pri- 
marily by the teacher but with the 
help and understanding of the child. 

In the first instance, the child 
dominates the situation and the pro- 
cess is largely one of pupil-evaluation. 
It may be illustrated in the following 
situation in which the children of a 
certain 5B grade were preparing for 
an art exhibit. Each child was asked 
to select one picture from his year’s 
work which he felt best expressed 
what he had had in mind at the time 
he painted it. In turn, each child told 
the class why he had made his choice 
as he did. If the teacher or other 
members of the group felt that his 
choice had not been the best, they 
said so and explained why. In some 
cases the child agreed with his critics 
—in other cases he didn’t. In either 
event, however, the child’s final 
choice was respected and made up a 
part of the group exhibit. 

In the second type of evaluation 
the child’s personality is likewise re- 
spected, but ready-made tests are 


ne often used in the measurement of 
Qe & . . 
|e more or less common objectives, and 


certain aspects of behavior may be 
measured that require observation and 
appraisal by persons other than the 
individual. For example, if we wish 
to measure the degree of skill in a 


) certain mathematical process which 


the child recognizes as important in 
his daily living, we may apply an 
objective paper and pencil test. Or 
we may wish to discover why a child 
fails to make friends (assuming that 
the child recognizes their value and 
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feels the need for them), so we ob- 
serve him for a period of time, note 
certain traits that need correcting 
such as selfishness, stubbornness, etc., 
and then help him to diagnose and 
correct his own short-comings. In 
these instances the teacher is directing 
the evaluation process more dominant- 
ly than in the former case, but the 
validity of the whole process is directly 
dependent upon the degree of the 
child’s participation and upon his co- 
operation. 

It may thus be seen that the first 
type of evaluation cannot be pre- 
planned to the extent that the second 
type can. It must occur more or less 
“on the spot” as the situation de- 
mands or permits. While probably 
of primary importance—at least from 
the child’s point of view—it is largely 
dependent upon the artistry of the 
teacher. The second type, on the 
other hand, may be planned tenta- 
tively in advance and in terms of 
long-range objectives or goals. From 
an administrative point of view, this 
part of the evaluation program may 
be outlined somewhat as follows (20, 
26, 27): 1. a restatement of the edu- 
cational objectives in terms of goals 
or desired outcomes; 2. The selection 
or development of measures of these 
objectives; 3. The administration of 
these tests; 4. The recording and 
filing of the test data; 5. Interpreting 
and using the data. 

A Re-statement of the Educational 
Objectives: An examination of the 
educational objectives of progressive 
curricula reveals that those objectives 
which formerly received most atten- 
tion, namely, the acquisition of factual 
information and the prefection of 
certain basic skills, have been supple- 
mented by many others which are 
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fundamental to the development of 
a well-integrated individual.* 

A detailed analysis of these objec- 
tives discloses at least eight different 
categories or classifications of general 
objectives, which, while overlapping 
to some extent, may be used as guides 
in selecting or developing measures of 
more specific objectives: 


1. The development of basic skills, 
techniques and abilities, including the 
ability to understand and appreciate 
the thoughts and ideas of others as 
expressed in various media such as the 
printed page, pictures, sculpturing, 
architecture, music, etc.; the ability 
to express oneself in similar media; 
these, in turn, to be faciliated by cer- 
tain mechanical skills such as spelling, 
writing legibly, calculating, type- 
writing, etc.; and the ability to lo- 
cate, interpret, organize, and describe 
relevant data. 

2. The development of basic under- 
standings and informations, general- 
izations, and concepts, in social 
science, natural science, literature, 
fine arts, general arts, and other 
areas. 

3. The development of desirable intel- 
lectual traits, including independence 
of thought, an inquiring mind, open- 
mindednes, habits of thinking, in- 
sight, mental stability, and similar 
traits. 

4. The development of desirable per- 
sonal traits, including initiative, ambi- 
tion, integrity, responsibility, de- 
pendability, and similar traits. 

5. The development of desirable social 
traits, including _cooperativeness, 
adaptiveness, social competence, so- 
cial sensitivity, and similar ones. 

6. The development of desirable emo- 
tional traits which foster emotional 
stability, including love, friendliness, 
sympathy, goodwill, and others. 


* (3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37) 
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interests in good literature, the social 
world, the scientific world, and 
on. 

8. The development of desirable physi- 
cal characteristics, including good 
physique, pleasing stature, good 
teeth, healthy habits, and similar 
characteristics. 


The Selection or Development oj 
Measures of These Objectives: In” 
attempting to measure these types of 
objectives we are immediately con- 
fronted with the task of securing 
valid measures. Obviously no existing 
single test or combination of tests 
could be expected to measure all of, 
these objectives. However, there are 
some tests which purport to measure 
many of these items and may be used 
in conjunction with others that will 
have to be developed to make up a 
complete battery. 

Recognizing their limitations, some 
of the existing tests which may be ut:- 
lized in measuring the objectives listed 
above are summarized, together with 
suggestions regarding the needs in 
these various areas: 

1. There are hundreds of tests which 
measure fairly accurately the basic 
skills, techniques, and abilities in the 
various content areas in general — 
(7, 9, 13). Some of the well-known 
tests for measuring specific skills such 
as reading(30), writing, etc., are” 
those by Thorndike and McCall 7 
Gates, Ayres, and others. Recently 
tests have been developed to measur” 
some of the more complex abilitie 
and techniques which are more 07 
less common to content areas, such 7 








Wrightstone’s test of Social Studie 
Abilities(32, 34, 37), etc. The chit 
need in this area is a composite batt 
tery of tests to measure all of the 
objectives. 

2. There are likewise hundreds of te 
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to measure basic understandings and 
informations in the various content 
areas(7, 9, 13). The Metropolitan 
Achievement ‘Test, the Stanford 
Achievement Test, the lowa Every 
Pupil Test, and the Sones-Harry High 
School Achievement Test are illustra- 
tive of battery tests which may be 
used to measure these objectives, but 
they should be evaluated from time 
to time to discover whether they are 
measuring the understandings and in- 
formations which have been accepted 
as fundamental. Tests to measure basic 
generalizations and concepts and the 
ability to generalize(3z) have not 
been so well developed, and in re- 
vising the tests in this area and de- 
veloping a composite form, we need 
to place more emphasis on _ these 
elements. 


3-7. Symonds describes in his Diagnos- 


ing Personality and Conduct(22) 
hundreds of tests which have been 
developed to measure traits or aspects 
of traits which have been listed pre- 
viously in the third to the seventh 
categories. Most of these tests at- 
tempt to measure only one trait and 
disregard the relationships which 
exist among the various aspects of 
human behavior. Few of these tests 
have a high reliability or validity 
coefficient and are unsatisfactory for 
the purpose for which we would like 
to use them. They will prove valu- 
able in developing tests in these var- 
ious areas, but if used in their present 
form must be used with caution and 
interpreted in light of their limita- 
tions. Some of the outstanding tests 
in these areas which may be used 
under the above limitations and as the 
basis for further work are: Thur- 
stone’s and Harper’s attitude tests, 
Symond’s personality, interest, and 
adjustment questionnaires, and Mal- 
ler’s character studies(22); Wright- 
stone’s observational tests in Pupil 
Responses in Group Recitation, Plan- 
ning, and Discussion(35), Teacher 
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Conduct of Class Discussion, Pupil 

Performance in Voluntary Activ- 

ity Periods, Pupil Performance in 
Assigned Activity Periods, and Pupil 
Performance in Leadership and Fol- 
lowership(32, 34, 35), Pistor’s trait- 
action test(17), etc. It is in this area 
that some of the newer techniques of 
measurement such as case study(2z2), 
anecdotal record(18, 19), pupil diary 
records, time sampling(15, 32, 33, 
34), etc., will prove valuable. It is 
encouraging indeed to know that the 
Committee on Records and Reports, 
a sub-committee of the Commission 
on Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, is working now on the develop- 
ment of tests in these areas(21, 23). 

8. The field of measurement of physical 
characteristics(1) of the individual, 
like the other fields, awaits develop- 
ment. Tests such as Roger’s Physical 
Capacity Tests, Brace’s Motor Abil- 
ity Test, Couzen’s Test of General 
Athletic Ability, and Foster’s and 
Schnieder’s Test of Cardiac Effi- 
ciency, the Stethescope and other 
mechanical instruments will all prove 
helpful in measuring the health of 
the child, but must be supplemented 
by and used in conjunction with 
many other measures. 


It seems obvious from an examina- 
tion of the present array of available 
tests that they are wholly inadequate 
to meet our needs. With the tests 
cited above as points of departure, we 
must develop for each of these areas 
of measurement battery tests which, 
when synthesized, will give an in- 
tegrated portrait of the whole child. 

The Administration of These 
Tests: Effective administration of 
these tests is essential if we wish to 
secure an accurate picture of the 
child’s reaction to normal situations. 
As indicated before, the tests must be 
given in natural situations and should 
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enlist the sympathy and cooperation 
of the child. They should be so ad- 
ministered that they become a part of 
the learning experience and in such a 
way that they do not interfere with 
the child’s normal behavior. They 
should be so administered that they 
become the natural “rounding-out” of 
the learning experience. 

Many of the paper and pencil tests 
will prove unsuited to the items which 
we wish to measure and must give 
way to other techniques. In many 
instances it will be necessary to em- 
ploy case study and observational 
techniques (15, 32, 33, 34, 35) in 
order to secure a valid and complete 
portrait. If we wish to develop real 
personalities, we must individualize 
evaluation and apply it to individuals 
rather than groups. 

Recording and Filing Test Data: 
The present methods of recording the 
meagre data that we are able to se- 
cure are wholly unsatisfactory. The 
most promising device at present for 
recording the data which we should 
secure if we adopt such an extension 
program of measurement as herein 
suggested is the “behavior journal” 
(18, 19). This journal should con- 
tain character sketches (descriptions 
of situations in which the individual 
displays one or more traits being 
measured), achievement records, 
written reports by the student, reac- 
tions on excursions, interests, social 
relationships, use of leisure time, re- 
sults of the pupil’s self-evaluation as 
illustrated previously, and a host of 
other things which would contribute 
to a complete picture. The idea is to 
give the teacher or any other in- 
terested person an opportunity to see 
the whole individual through a re- 
construction of the various situations 
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from which these partial reports were 
taken. 

Interpreting and Using the Data: 
Probably the most important part of 
the measurement program is the in- 
terpretation and use of the test data. 
In the past we have paid reverence 
to norms, standards, and minimum 
essentials. ‘The chief danger in using 
test data lies in the false assumption 
that a “normal” individual must 
approach a “norm” in every aspect 
ci his behavior. Quite the opposite 
is true; the “normal” individual 
varies and while perhaps is “average” 
in certain traits, may be quite su- 
perior or inferior in other aspects 
of his behavior. Other dangers that 
must be guarded against are that a 
single specimen of the individual’s 
behavior may be used as an index 
to his general behavior, and that we 
may fail to get data on all significant 
aspects of behavior (90). 

The primary use of the data will 
be to interpret the individual’s be- 
havior in terms of the individual, 
himself, and his environment, and to 
help him find the way to a happy, 
satisfying life. This will probably re- 
quire the assistance of the psycholo- 
gist, the home-room teacher, the 
medical staff, the principal, the par- 
ents, and other teachers who have be- 
come intimately acquainted with the 
student. 

Finally, the interpretation of these 
data will be reliable only in the degree 
that individuals have been measured 
in terms of their ability to apply the 
various aspects of learning and their 
related meanings in their various 
relationships, and in the degree that 
the pupil, himself, has participated in 
evaluating and interpreting his pro- 
gress. 
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WHAT IS A UNIT OF WORK? 


By J. Paut Leonarp 
College of William and Mary 


“What is a unit of work?” is con- 
tinually asked by beginning students 
and by teachers in service using the 
newer courses of study. An examina- 
tion of the voluminous literature in 
the field soon brings one to the con- 
clusion that there is no one answer 
to the question. The term is used 
generally to imply some meaningful 
organization (at least meaningful 
to the writer) of materials grouped 
around some topic, theme, experience, 
activity, or aim. Some writers in- 


tend their use of the term “unit of 
work” to represent a method of or- 


ganization only, while others use the 
term to represent a plan of organiza- 
tion and selection of content. It is 
more proper to use the term in the 
plural than in the singular. 

In order to see the major differ- 
ences in certain proposed units of 
work, the author examined a large 
number in courses of study, in curric- 
ulum books, in curriculum manuals 
produced by school systems and by 
state departments of education, and 
in magazines. With the following 
questions before him, he analyzed 
these units or work: 1. How is sub- 
ject matter selected? 2. How is 
learning motivated? 3. What pro- 
visions are made for individual dif- 
ferences? 4. What kinds of activities 
are typical? 5. What sources are used 
by pupils? 6. How are abilities de- 
veloped? 7. What are some typical 
unit topics? 8. How is subject matter 


organized? 9. How is the class con- 
trolled? 10. What types of thinking 
are involved? 

From a study of all these units on 
the basis of these ten questions, it 
seems that they could be classified 
into four different kinds, which, of 
course, are not mutually exclusive, 
but which represent various stages of 
growth in relation to the use of sub- 
ject matter and of children’s ex- 
periences and interests. The differ- 
ences in the units seem to center 
around the purpose of learning and 
the relative use made of traditional 
heritage and of immediate interests 
and experiences of the pupils. Con- 
sequently, the following four kinds 
of units are suggested as representing 
the kinds mentioned today in educa- 
tional literature: 1. traditional sub- 
ject matter unit; 2. functional sub- 
ject matter unit; 3. possible child 
experience unit; 4. immediate child 
experience unit. The following chart, 
therefore, represents an analysis of 
the characteristics of these four kinds 
of units in terms of the ten questions 
used for study. 

Some definitions of the concepts 
back of these four divisions should 
doubtless be given to the reader be- 
fore he examines the chart. The 
one who uses the traditional subject 
matter unit considers the unit of 
work as a method of organization. It 
has nothing to do with the selection 
of content. The unit plan to him has 
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virtue in that it relates under major 
topics his pre-determined content and 
causes the pupil to be more interested 
in learning this content. 

The ones who propose the func- 
tional subject matter unit have in 
mind the relation of the content to 
the life of the pupil, mostly in the 
future. However, this relationship is 
frequently used as a means of moti- 
vating traditional content. The unit 
of this kind is chiefly recognized by 
its problematic nature and its enriched 
content based upon scientific investi- 
gations of useful material. 

In the possible child experience 
unit, emphasis is placed upon the so- 
cial usefulness of the problem and 
of its importance to society. The 


material is then selected which will 
develop in the mind of the child the 
related facts and principles involved 
in the solution of such problems. Some 


form of synthesis of materials is 
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usually found, and use is made of the 
pupil’s experiences and interests to 
start him upon his solution of the 
problem. This type of unit is the one 
generally found in the newest state 
courses of study. 

In the zmmediate child experience 
unit emphasis is placed upon the 
growth of experience and interests 
of immediate importance and _inci- 
dence to the child. Such units can 
not be written out in advance, but 
those that do appear, and they are 
very few in number, are reports of 
units that have been taught. 

Needless to say the illustrations are 
incomplete and may be disputed. 
Too, there are fine lines where one 
shades off into the other, and even 
places where one kind may be indis- 
tinguishable from another. The chart 
is proposed, however, to stimulate 
thinking regarding units and their 
purposes. 





REVISING THE CURRICULUM IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By T. A. Broucu 
Vancouver, B. C. 


The work of curriculum revision 
is at present in hand. The curric- 
ula being issued are the work of 
teachers. ‘This circumstance is not 
for a moment to be lost sight of. 
Large committees, each composed of 
elementary and high school teachers, 
inspectors and university professors, 
have been at work for many months, 
and without undue haste will con- 
tinue at work until their task is com- 
pleted. Three bulletins, of more 


than 200 pages each, dealing with the 
work of the first six grades, have 


already been issued, and will be 
followed by others, until the whole 
course is covered. 

Bulletin No. 1 makes it clear that 
the development of the pupil, rather 
than the passing -of examinations, is 
the end in view. The 6-3-3 plan 
has been adopted, six years in ele- 
mentary grades, three years in the 
junior high school, and three years 
in the senior high school. The 
teacher must constantly ask himself, 
“Am I achieving the objectives of 
this subject or of this unit?” and 
not, “Is the pupil learning to repro- 
duce in oral or written form the 
content or subject-matter?” Quality 
of work is of more importance than 
the amount covered. 

The Foreword is followed by a 
short chapter on the functions of the 
British Columbia System of Educa- 
tion. A democratic state should be 


composed of citizens able to play their 
part and to make new adjustments in 
an evolving and progressive social 
order. Character is the main ob- 
jective in education. Learning should 
result in knowledge, correct habits, 
certain skills, interest in and apprecia- 
tion of a number of definite things of 
value in life, right attitudes, high 
ideals. 

The best social experience at his 
own age-level is the best preparation 
for the child’s later life. The school 
should exemplify superior living, seek 
to strengthen the influence of good 
homes, and to counteract the in- 
fluence of others. School should be 
thought of as a life to be lived where 
there is action, co-operation, and op- 
portunity to develop desirable atti- 
tudes, habits and ideals. Knowledge 
should lead to action. Artistic ap- 
preciation, for example, should re- 
sult in an attempt at artistic expres- 
sion. Interest is the foundation of 
learning. Work should not be un- 
pleasant or distasteful, but pupils must 
learn not to shrink from necessary 
labor because it is distasteful. The 
character and personality of the 
teacher are fundamental. The school 
should establish close contact with 
the home. 

A schedule of time allotment is 
prescribed. But walled-in subject 
compartments are not to be thought 
of. Correlation of subjects is to be 
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recognized and acted upon. Much 
time can be saved in this way. 

After an introduction, of which 
the preceding remarks give the barest 
possible hint, individual subjects are 
treated in detail. Bulletin No. 1 
takes up Health, Physical Education, 
Language, Reading and Literary Ap- 
preciation, Spelling, Writing, Library. 
Bulletin No. 2: Social Studies, Grades 
I, II, III; Geography, Grades IV, 
V, VI; History and Citizenship, 
Grades IV, V, VI; Character Educa- 
tion; Elementary Science. Elemen- 
tary Science takes the place of Nature 
Study. Bulletin No. 3: Arithmetic, 
Music and Music Appreciation, Gra- 
phic Arts, Art Appreciation, Prac- 
tical Arts. 

Health training and _ instruction 
naturally come first. Mental health is 
included, as well as physical well- 


being. —Twelve minutes a day are to 
be allotted specifically to this sub- 
ject, but throughout the day it is to 
be kept in mind by precept and by 


practice. As with the consideration 
of other subjects, the minutest details 
are set down in black and white. 
First, care of the school building, its 
surroundings, the toilets, the class- 
room, the equipment to be provided 
by the trustees, is discussed. We now 
come to the child himself. Thirty- 
one rules treat of the care of the skin, 
face, neck, hands, teeth and mouth, 
nose, hair, feet, eyes, ears. Good 
manners are not lost sight of. The 
niceties of behavior impressed upon a 
child in a refined home are to be 
taught and practised in school. The 
initial rules as laid down in Grade 
I are to be kept in mind throughout 
the child’s school life. Other rules 
are added as the child develops. Rules 


are supplemented by activities and 
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discussions. In conclusion, the teacher 
is referred to a copious bibliography. 

Physical education is closely asso- 
ciated with health education. The 
key to the success of every physical 
education lesson is spontaneous enjoy- 
ment and whole-hearted participation 
by all the children. ‘Time allotment 
must not be less than twenty minutes 
a day of the ordinary teaching time. 
Every child must have enjoyable play, 
but formal physical exercises cannot 
be dispensed with. Good sportsman- 
ship, unselfish winning and cheerful 
losing must come to be the natural 
attitude of boys and girls. 

Training in language can scarcely 
be overdone. As usual the objectives 
in teaching are set forth in detail. 
Language training is to be correlated 
with every other subject. Canadian 
speech will stand comparison with 
that of any other part of the English- 
speaking world, but there is a great 
need for improvement. The utter- 
ance of the child and the adult should 
be pleasing as well as distinct. Quali- 
ties of ease, clearness, courtesy and 
pleasantness should be cultivated. To 
cultivate language appreciation a 
poem may be read every morning and 
afternoon, without unnecessary com- 
ment. ‘The teacher’s clearness of 
enunciation and pleasing tone should 
be an inspiration. Pupils should re- 
produce, orally and in writing, stories 
they have heard or read, and should 
also be trained in doing creative work. 
Group work in composition cultivates 
co-operation and correct social atti- 
tudes. The dictionary must be in 
constant use. At present it is to a 
great° extent neglected. Mispronun- 
ciations on public platforms, even by 
university graduates, are painfully 
glaring at the present time. 
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Both oral and silent reading should 
receive due attention. In silent read- 
ing one should master the content ac- 
curately and quickly. In oral reading 
the audience should be enabled to 
take in the thought with ease and ap- 
preciation, and, especially in the case 
of poetry, should be charmed with the 
music of the reader’s voice. Outside 
reading should be encouraged and 
pupils should receive credit for it. On 
this subject a voluminous bibliography 
is provided. 

In spelling, if a pupil has mastered 
from 2500 to 4000 words, he should 
have little difficulty in mastering new 
words he may be required to write. 
Every other subject will provide spe- 
cial words the pupils should learn to 
spell. 

Rules enforced in the formal writ- 
ing lesson must be insisted on in all 
written work. Blackboard practice is 
very helpful. Rhythm develops a 
flowing, easy style. 

A school library is a fundamental 
necessity. Textbooks must be sup- 
planted by reference books. Through 
a selected library correct tastes are 
cultivated in outside reading, and edu- 
cation for leisure is promoted. In ad- 
dition to the bibliography a consider- 
able book-list is appended. 

Social Studies in Grades I, II, ITI, 
include history, geography, and civics. 
In Grades IV, V, VI, there is a di- 
vision; on the one hand, geography; 
on the other, history and civics. In 
higher grades the more intimate as- 
sociation is resumed. In Grade I the 
home is the first subject of study — 
the family, construction of the home, 
how we get our foods, specific foods, 
the farm, homes of other lands, spe- 
cial day projects. In Grade II, en- 
vironment is studied; in Grade III, 
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people of other lands and other times 
is the subject of study. 

In geography and history. and citi- 
zenship little attention is given to the 
memorization of facts. Pupils are 
trained to observe and understand, 
and to trace cause and effect. 
Through problems and projects pupils 
in these subjects do much to educate 
themselves. —They come to have the 
feeling that they are citizens of the 
world. They have followed the de- 
velopment of civilization from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

Character, as already suggested, is 
the ultimate goal of all education. 
Character development should be the 
teacher’s supreme thought daily. The 
pupil should be taught what is right. 
Knowledge should lead to tight atti- 
tudes and desires. These must issue 
in habits or right conduct. Formal 
discussion of moral principles has its 
value. Individual conferences often 
bear lasting fruit. All studies and ac- 
tivities carried out in the right spirit 
have moral values. Every teacher of 
character is at once an example and 
an inspiration. 

Nature study reappears as general 
science. Pupils must be trained to 
see the beauty, kindliness, righteous- 
ness, and justice inherent in nature 
and natural processes. In Grade I 
pupils will learn to reflect on the 
use of air, water, sun, moon, stars, 
trees and plants, rocks, animals, and 
other objects. In Grade II, animals 
and plants are studied in greater de- 
tail. In later grades scientific con- 
tent becomes more specific, and scien- 
tific method is more in use. 

Arithmetic demands much less at- 
tention and time than were devoted 
to it a generation or two ago, yet in 
Bulletin No. 3 the teaching of this 
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subject is discussed for 100 pages. All 
artificial problems, as well as those in- 
volving large numbers of difficult 
fractions and measures, are to be 
avoided. Use in ordinary life is to be 
the teacher’s guide. In Grades I to 
VI pupils will master all that is neces- 
sary in notation and numeration, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, common fractions, decimal 
fractions and measurements. 

To music, music appreciation, 
graphic arts and art appreciation, very 
serious attention is to be given. By 
the completion of Grade VI, ninety 
per cent of the pupils are to be able 
to sing individually, freely, correctly, 
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and without harmful vocal habits, not 
fewer than ten of the songs sung by 
the class as a whole. At least thirty 
per cent are to be able to sing indi- 
vidually at sight any music sung by the 
class as a whole. The graphic arts 
are to be correlated with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, and with the 
practical arts that prepare for the 
teaching of manual training and 
home economics at a later date. 

The foregoing sketch gives but a 
faint idea of the contents of the three 
bulletins, which are packed almost 
staggeringly with matter, detailed, 
definite, and practical. There is no 
foolish suggestion of finality. 
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SOCIAL LIVING COURSE AT SEQUOIA 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


By A. C. Arco, Principal 
Redwood City, California 


Probably one of the most far reach- 
ing changes in the Sequoia Union 
High School has been the introduction 
of the course in social living. This 
course has been part of the curriculum 
for about three years. As yet we have 
no adequate method of appraisal. 
However, it seems the unanimous 
opinion of the teachers that the course 
is very much worthwhile. Pupil and 
parent reaction has also been enthu- 
siastic. “Tests show that there has 
been a gratifying mastery of under- 
standing and skills. 

This is a required two-year, two- 
hour-a-day course taught in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, fusing 
freshman and sophomore English 
with world history, and correlating 
materials from the fine arts and 
science fields. Whenever it is desir- 
able to round out an experience or 
activity, content from other fields is 
correlated. The following are the 
chief objectives: first, the develop- 
ment of improved understandings, 
attitudes, and habits in human rela- 
tionships; second, improved facility 
in written and spoken English; and 
third, the appreciation of literature 
and the other fine arts. 

Concerning the first objective, we 
believe that the school should bring 
such experiences to the pupils and help 
them interpret their experiences in 
such a way that it will result in finer 
human relationship. There are a 
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multitude of social, economic, and 
political problems existing now that 
demand a thorough understanding to 
aid in their solution. As the condi- 
tions existing from a lack of solution 
of these problems affect the lives of all 
the people in a vital way, the im- 
portance of their solution can be im- 
pressed on most of the pupils. The 
experiences of the race must be used 
in gaining a background for under- 
standing these problems. World his- 
tory when studied as a series of events 
and dates is not of much value. How- 
ever, when world history is used as 
a means of understanding our present 
conditions, it is one of the most vital 
subjects. History tells us about hap- 
penings. Literature, in addition to 
telling us about happenings, helps us 
to understand the ideals, aspirations, 
and thinking of the people. There- 
fore, both history and literature are 
vital in understanding past experiences 
of the race and present day problems. 
They are two aspects of the whole 
situation and should be taught in cor- 
relation to gain the greatest value 
from each. Integration is promoted 
in the minds of the pupils because, 
through this correlation of English 
and history, they are able to see 
whole situations with at least some of 
the various relationships that are in- 
volved. Many of the classics are as 
valuable as social studies for apprecia- 
tion. Most classics cannot be under- 
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stood unless the historical setting is 
known. The point of emphasis is al- 
ways the present problems. Through- 
out the course, by using past exper- 
iences of the race and contemporary 
materials, the pupils have their under- 
standing of the problems and their 
possible solutions gradually broadened. 

The second purpose of the social 
living course is to develop facility in 
written and spoken English. Because 
the same teacher has the same pupils 
two hours a day for two years she 
can become much better acquainted 
with their needs in expression. Pupils 
are trained in the use of English two 
hours a day instead of one. ‘Topics 
in both literature and history can be 
used as the basis for expression. 

The third purpose of the social 
course is to develop appreciation of 
literature and the fine arts. There is 
much of beauty and loveliness pro- 
duced over the centuries. Music, 
sculpture, art, architecture, and litera- 
ture, which can raise man’s existence 
from sordidness to pure delight, await 
the people. If we, as teachers, can 
give the pupils only a glimpse, awaken 
within them a desire to enjoy, we 
have rendered a great service. It is 
impossible to study world history and 
understand the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the people without studying 
their fine arts. In turn, fine arts to 
be appreciated must be known in 
their historical setting. Fine arts are 
studied in social living from two 
standpoints, as a means to under- 
standing human relationships and for 
appreciation. 

The course offers the following dis- 
tinct advantages: (1) Opportunity 
for history and literature to supple- 
ment each other in interpreting hu- 
man events. (2) It offers the pupils 
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a greater opportunity of becoming 
proficient in the use of English, both 
oral and written, because the pupil’s 
use of English is especially supervised 
two hours each day. (3) It reduces 
the number of different pupils the 
teachers must instruct by one-half. 
This permits the teachers to become 
better acquainted with the physical, 
intellectual, and social characteristics 
of the pupils and their environment. 
This makes it possible for the teacher 
to adapt better the learning activi- 
ties to pupil needs. (4) It offers the 
pupils a greater opportunity, through 
a study of the life of the people, of 
understanding and appreciating the 
fine arts. (5) It is focusing the his- 
tory teachers’ attention on social- 
izing the child. Teachers who were 
teaching little more than names, 
dates, and events are seeing history 
teaching in a new light. (6) The 
English teachers are being broadened. 
They now see their subject as a so- 
cial study. Their increased under- 
standing of history and contempor- 
ary events is making their work much 
more functional. 

4A Unit of the Social Living 
Course. Of infinitely more im- 
portance than any one unit in a so- 
cial living course is the plan for the 
whole course, of which each unit 
must be an integral part. The unit 
we shall discuss deals with the first of 
the following four characteristics 
which the class, during the first few 
weeks of the second year of the 
course, decided were the features 
which characterized modern civiliza- 
tion as different from the medieval, 
ancient, and primitive civilizations 
considered the year before: (1) na- 


*Taught to sophomore students and re- 
ported by Mrs. Eyla Wooldridge. 
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tionalism, (2 democracy, (3) science, 
(4) interdependence. 

Since our approach to the study of 
civilization has always been made 
from current events, the purpose of 
the unit obviously is to enable us to 
understand present-day conditions, to 
think out criteria which will aid us 
in realizing the significance of what 
is going on in the world. How else 
can the kind of creative imagination 
be developed which is the only hope 
for the future of democracy? 

As there are always several class 
and individual projects in which the 
members of the group are interested, 
it is very difficult to estimate the time 
devoted to any one unit. Though 
the relation of each unit and project 
to the aims of the class as a whole 
and of each individual in the class are 
clear, there is not necessarily a parti- 
cularly unifying motif to any one 
day’s or week’s activities. If we say 
we spend approximately ten weeks 
on the nationalism unit, we do not 
mean that we devote even a major 
portion of two hours a day to all of 
the nationalism material discussed be- 
low. Usually there is some unit of 
drill work, planned to correct some 
diagnosed difficulty; some project in- 
volving appreciation of reading, 
music, or art; some activity designed 
to develop such skills as the use of the 
dictionary, note taking, or vocabulary 
building—all engaging some of the 
attention of members of the class, the 
amount varying according to indi- 
vidual needs, at the same time that an 
understanding of nationalism is being 
developed. Such habits, skills, under- 
standings, and appreciations as are be- 
ing developed through these units, 
projects, and activities are inspired 
and given opportunity for expression 
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and use whenever possible within the 
unit. In a social living class both 
teacher and pupils train themselves 
to be keenly aware of relationships. 

The importance of realizing the 
significance of such factors as nation- 
alism in our modern civilization can- 
not be too much stressed. The unit 
on nationalism was introduced this 
year by the reading of Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan,” which, while it provides a 
picture of the break-up of some of 
the elements of medieval civilization, 
also shows the very beginning of na- 
tionalism. It is the “bullnecked Eng- 
lish chaplain,’ Master John de 
Stogumber, who says he has a “feel- 
ing” about England, just as it is the 
Earl of Warwick who voices the 
warning of the end of medieval 
feudalism: “Are these Burgundians 
and Bretons and Picards and Gascons 
beginning to call themselves French- 
men, just as our fellows are begin- 
ning to call themselves Englishmen? 
They actually talk of France and 
England as their countries. Theirs, 
if you please! What is to become of 
me and you if that way of thinking 
comes into fashion?” he asks the 
Bishop. 

Just at the time we were begin- 
ning to get well launched on the con- 
sideration of the “way of thinking” 
called “nationalism,” came a story 
from the Department of State con- 
cerning prohibition of international 
marriages, though it was conceded 
that such marriages doubtless made 
for tolerance and better personal ad- 
justment. This we regarded as an 
evidence of the influence of national- 
ism on our modern life and began 
to study its effect on our own at- 
titudes. Of course, the “constitutional 
crisis” in England and the Spanish 
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Revolution made the topic seem no 
less important. 

Special manifestations of national- 
ism, such as belief in the divine right 
of kings, adherence to the mercantile 
system, and maintenance of power 
were considered in class reading, re- 
ports, and discussion. Every student 
had, early in the semester, selected a 
particular country for his own special 
investigation; hence there was a large 
offering of material for these read- 
ings, reports, and discussions: both 
from the modern histories, a variety 
of which were in the hands of the 
students, and from the class-room li- 
brary and maps, the school library, 
and current magazines, at least nine 
of which are regularly available. 

The unit was summarized in a 
discussion of what nationalism has 
contributed and of how it has been 
detrimental to civilization. On one 


hand, the importance of governments 
for cooperation and of pride in artistic 
achievement were stressed; and, on 
the other hand, nationalistic wars and 
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the sort of so-called patriotism which 
results in attitudes of intolerance to- 
wards other nations were pointed out 
as detrimental outcomes of national- 
ism. Thus we think out criteria for 
future understandings and judgments. 
Some firm basis for evaluating the in- 
fluence of nationalism had been laid 
during the first year’s course, when 
primitive, ancient, and medieval civi- 
lizations had been considered in the 
light of their contribution to man’s 
control over nature, communication, 
cooperation, and spiritual and intel- 
lectual activity. 

Frequently during this unit demo- 
cracy as a variable factor in modern 
civilization found its way into our 
discussions; hence the next unit really 
needed no introduction. A wide vari- 
ety of experiences, including an ac- 
quaintance with an excellent print of 
Frans Hals’s “Laughing Cavalier,” 
with Maxwell Anderson’s “Queen 
Elizabeth,” and with a record of the 
“Marseillaise” can find a place in a 
social living unit. 





SHORT ARTICLES 


BUILDING AMERICA 
SOUNDS OUT THE EXPERTS 


By James MENDENHALL 
Editor, Building America 


Since its inception, the Editorial 
Board of Building America magazine 
has faced the problem of determining 
in advance what issues shall be pre- 
pared during the coming year of 
publication. For the first two years 
our program of issues was set up by 
the Editorial Board which through 
thought and discussion worked out 
the topics to be presented. In making 
their selection of topics, the Editorial 
Board kept in mind the criteria indi- 
cated by the following questions: 
1. Does the topic cover an important 
aspect of American social, economic, 
and cultural life? 2. Does the topic 
present a basic problem which is now 
confronting the American people? 
On the one hand, is the topic timely, 
—that is, is it in the public eye? On 
the other, does the topic cover a prob- 
lem which will probably face our 
people at least for the next few years? 
3. Will the topic be interesting to 
young people in American junior and 
senior high schools? Is it within the 
range of their experience and under- 
standing? 4. Can the topic be adapted 
to the curricula commonly found in 
our nation’s schools? Is it included 
in the progressive curricula being de- 
veloped in various school systems? 5. 
Can the topic be presented to readers 
through pictures? 

Each of the topics selected by our 
Editorial Board for the first two 
years of publication satisfied nearly 


all these criteria. The Editorial 
Board, however, wished to get the 
opinions of a larger number of curric- 
ulum experts. In the autumn of 1936, 
therefore, the Editor sent out a 
questionnaire to each member of the 
Society for Curriculum Study. In this 
questionnaire, the member was asked 
to indicate his opinion regarding a 
proposed list of topics, and to indicate 
any other topics that he would like to 
see developed. Some 600 question- 
naires were sent out, of which about 
335 were returned. 
Here is a tabulation of the re- 
sponses to this questionnaire: 
1. Finding Your Job 
2. How Our Federal Govern- 
ment Serves Us 


. The Farmer’s Problem . 


. Seeing America 

. Applied Chemistry 

Oil 

. Education 

. Youth Serves 
munity 

. Public Utilities 

. Labor 

. Crime 

. Money 

. City Government 

. State Government 


OO COI ANFSY 


Among other interesting topics sug- 
gested were the following: Adver- 
tising; Installment Buying; Life In- 


surance; Flood Control; Drouth; 
Lumbering; Forestry; Public Opin- 
ion; Journalism; Taxation; Lobbies; 
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Patents; Civil Service; Post Office; 
Bookmaking; Architecture; Music; 
Art; Time; Research and Applied 
Science; Applied Science in the 
Home; First Aid; Strikes and their 
Causes; the Sharecropper; Interde- 
pendence; International Coopera- 
tion; Democracy vs. Autocracy; 
Sex—The Problem and Education 
of It; The Family; Leisure Time 
and ‘Temperance. 

This survey of the opinions of sev- 
eral hundred curriculum experts will 
serve as a helpful basis to the Editorial 
Board of Building America as it 
blocks out the issues of the maga- 
zine to be prepared during the en- 
suing year. This survey, furthermore, 
constitutes an important illustration 
of the cooperative approach to the 
challenging problem of improving the 
curricula of American schools. 


A TEACHER’S EXPERIMENT 
WITH INTEGRATION 


By Marvin N. SuTER 
Bridgewater, Virginia 

As the principles involved in the 
revised course of study are applied, 
there has been a decided change in 
technique among teachers. Perhaps 
the integration plan more than any- 
thing else has brought this about. 
Previously, the adopted textbook was 
the chief source of unit planning. The 
activities planned and the materials 
used were those pertaining solely to 
the one subject, such as reading. To- 
day the activities are not confined to 
the one subject but may involve many 
or all other subjects. Recently a 
sixth grade group became interested 
in the civil war of Spain. The interest 
grew to such an extent that the 
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teacher initiated a unit of work based 
on this war. She knew very little 
about Spain as a country, either her 
history or her present economic status. 
As the activities were outlined and 
the materials secured she found her- 
self in the midst of a real learning 
situation herself. It was necessary for 
this teacher to do all she could to 
keep ahead of her pupils. She did 
just that. She found that the activi- 
ties brought in more reading, more 
study of history, geography, art and 
some arithmetic than could have been 
planned by some other method. We 
may have the answer to one question, 
and that is, does the teacher grow in 
the use of the integration plan of 
teaching? In the words of this 
teacher, she had learned more about 
Spain and Europe in those few weeks 
than she would have learned in any 
other way. The teacher gets a very 
much broader view of the content 
materials and is more able to arrive at 
generalizations with the use of the 
integrated teaching plan. 

Another illustration of how a 
teacher may grow might be given 
from a unit of work in a fourth grade 
group which was interested in study- 
ing “Pioneer Day.” The first activ- 
ity was one suggested entirely by the 
pupils. They wanted to know what 
Indians were located in Virginia as 
well as other parts of the country. 
The teacher was equal to the task. It 
was necessary for her to study the 
materials along with the pupils but 
keep far enough ahead so that proper 
direction of activities could be made. 
She learned the location of the differ- 
ent tribes, their customs, their dress, 
and what kind of shelter each tribe 
maintained. Many of these items 
were illustrated. This involved much 
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reading, reporting, measurements, 
drawings and construction. This 
shows that we as teachers are grow- 
ing with the plan. Many of these ac- 
tivities would have been overlooked 
if this teacher had limited them to 
her immediate knowledge. 

When the teacher first attempts 
the use of the plan her enthusiasm is 
not very great. Any method to be 
effective must be enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the one using it. Continual 
use of the integrated plan of teach- 
ing soon makes the teacher’s enthu- 
siasm for it become greater and 
greater. With this growing interest 
on the part of the teacher the effec- 
tiveness becomes apparent. She or- 
ganizes her unit of work with the 
approach, the activities and the sub- 
ject matter in such a way that definite 
aims are attained. These aims are 
constantly kept before the group. The 
activities are those leading toward the 
desired aims. The subject matter is 
that selected for the purpose of 
carrying out the activities. When the 
activities are consummated, definite 
attitudes, understandings, and gener- 
alizations vital to the pupil are de- 
veloped. 

In conclusion, may it be said that 
the teacher trained as she or he is in 
the special subjects can and does grow 
with integrated teaching. ‘Teachers 
need help in the form of definite 
training in the procedure and sympa- 
thetic supervision in order that they 
may have an understanding of how 
best to use the integrated procedure. 
This method becomes effective when 
the teacher understands and uses the 
method with enthusiasm; therefore 
we may consider integrated teaching 
a very effective means for teaching 
and learning. 
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USE OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
MATERIALS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By R. L. Caytor 
Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi 

As a part of the program for the 
training of elementary teachers at the 
Delta State Teachers College, the 
Department of Biology has been 
sponsoring a survey to make avail- 
able environmental materials. ‘This 
survey has been conducted along 
three very definite lines: (1) field 
activities; (2) units in the demon- 
stration school; and (3) contact 
with teachers in service. 

Field Activities. In January, 1936, 
a project, sponsored by the National 
Youth Administration of Mississippi, 
entitled a Vertebrate Animal Survey 
was begun under the supervision of 
the Department of Biology of the 
Delta State Teachers College. The 
purpose of this survey was to de- 
termine the location and _ relative 
abundance of species; to collect and 
preserve representatives of the groups 
in the College Museum; and to locate 
suitable areas for field study by the 
classes in science from the College. 
After six months of satisfactory opera- 
tion this project was reset to include 
plants and insects. It is still operat- 
ing under this title with a full-time 
supervisor thoroughly trained in bio- 
logy and with ample training in other 
fields of science. This group is com- 
posed of college students, high school 
students, and youths out of school. 
They have a regular schedule which 
takes them into all phases of the proj- 
ect. Those who have special quali- 
fications are placed in responsible posi- 
tions of leadership conducting field 
trips, placing bird houses, planting 
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special shrubbery for bird food, and 
preparing museum specimens. 

Plans are under way for further 
extension of the project to include 
study and collection of Indian relics. 
An archeologist has been secured to 
supervise the excavation of Indian 
mounds. All material collected will 
be identified and preserved in the 
Museum. The Museum and field notes 
are beginning to serve the practical 
purpose of guiding the supervisors 
of the Elementary Demonstration 
School to a study of environmental 
materials, 

Demonstration School. The Dem- 
onstration School of the Delta State 
Teachers College is located near the 
Biology Laboratories and with the 
exception of a laboratory is adequately 
equipped to introduce science into 
the grades. A Works Progress Ad- 
ministration project has been ap- 
proved for the construction of such a 
building. The architect is at work 
preparing the final plans and in a 
short time this will be a reality. This 
laboratory has adequate floor space 
for the science activities of the first 
six grades, and when it is completed 
it will be equipped with the necessary 
materials for a search-discovery lab- 
oratory. 

Several units have been experienced 
by the pupils of the Demonstration 
School. Some of them were initiated 
by the teacher and others by the 
pupils. A partial list by grades fol- 
lows: First Grade—(1) Prepara- 
tion for winter; (2) Care and habits 
of pets. Second Grade—(1) Wild 
Animals; how they are adapted to 
their environment. Third Grade— 
(1) Birds in our environment. 
Fourth Grade—(1) Trees; (2) 
Butterflies. Fifth Grade—(1) Stars 
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and Planets. Sixth Grade — (1) 
Dinosaurs (this unit grew out of ex- 
perience of some of the children who 
attended the World’s Fair.) 

Teachers in Service. Since this 
program was started more than one 
year ago, calls have been coming 
from the teachers in service for as- 
sistance in introducing science pro- 
grams. These programs have been 
inspired by experiences here in the 
Demonstration School, and through 
natural experiences of the childrea. 
The Department is consulted by 
teachers and superintendents alike. 
The teachers want more help in in- 
troducing science. The superintend- 
ents are attempting to establish lab- 
oratories and to supply equipment for 
their teachers. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
PALO ALTO JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By J. R. OverrurF 
Superintendent, Palo Alto, California, 
Public Schools 

Preparatory to the organization of 
a new junior high school which is to 
become effective September, 1937, 
the following program has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 
The curriculum follows several broad 
fields which contribute to the life of 
adolescents in the modern world. 

Social Living. 7th Year—Ways 
and means of satisfying human needs: 
occupations, industries, vocations. 9th 
Year—Human relations growing out 
of social living: institutions, customs, 
conventions. 

Modern Life Science. 7th Year— 
Science and life essentials in home 
and community. 8th Year—Science 
and the satisfaction of human needs. 
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gth Year—Science and social rela- 
tions: communication, public health, 
invention, consumer research. 


Applied Art. 7th Year—Home 
and community art: dress, furnish- 
ings, etc. 8th Year—Industrial and 
mechanical arts. gth Year—lInstitu- 
tional and public arts: parks, mu- 
seums, public works, etc. 

Practical Language. 7th Year— 
Integrated language for everyday 
use: spelling, writing, usage. 8th 
Year—Vocational English: typing, 
business forms, journalism, charts and 
graphs, etc. gth Year — Creative 
English. 

Reading and Library Activities. 
7th Year—Local materials: text- 
books, papers, magazines, recrea- 
tional. 8th Year—Technical reading: 
science, maps, charts, and _ recrea- 
tional. gth Year—Library and recre- 
ational reading: library methods. 

Music. 7th Year—Folk music, 
recreational, exploratory, band and 
orchestra. 8th Year—orchestra, 
chorus, etc. gth Year, Music appre- 
ciation, creative music, band and or- 
chestra. 

Healthful Living. 7th Year— 
Games, personal health, home health, 
camping. 8th Year—Games, safety, 
protection from disease, camping. 9th 
Year—Games, public health, camp- 
ing. 

The program emphasizes social 
adjustment and provides a setting for 
study of things at first hand. Pro- 
vision is made for breaking down the 
walls between the different activities 
during the day. The eighth year ap- 
plied art may be carried out through 
a general shop, but will be more in- 
clusive than mere woodwork. Chief 
emphasis is placed upon how to do the 
necessary and vital activities of life. 
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The unit plan of organization is 
assumed. A unit has its origin in 
pupil need. A plan is prepared, and 
the students proceed to the desired 
end. There are as many units as 
there are needs. ‘The integrating 
factor is need and purpose. Free ac- 
tivity, creative enterprise, spontaneity, 
self-direction are recognized as funda- 
mental in this program. History is 
not taught as a separate subject. It 
is a part of every unit, where it serves 
to furnish suggestions for objectives, 
plans, processes, and values. 

Departmentalization tends to dis- 
appear here, and is supplanted by spe- 
cialization. A teacher directs unit- 
activity in those units which she is best 
prepared to teach. Several teachers 
may cooperate in working out a single 
unit. Pupil needs and interests con- 
stitute the “core” of this curriculum. 
Nothing in the way of subjects is ac- 
cepted as valid except as they are di- 
rectly related to the central aim of 
this program. 


CURRENT EXPERIMENTA- 
TION IN MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOLS 


By PrupENcE CuTRIGHT 
Assistant Superintendent 
Minneapolis Schools 

The organization and curriculum 
of the kindergarten-primary division 
of the Minneapolis schools has been 
studied and has received some ex- 
perimentation during the past three 
years by small groups of principals. 
This year this study has been extended 
by means of small group conferences 
to all kindergarten and primary 
teachers in the system. Problems of 
the curriculum of unified organiza- 
tion, or promotion, of reporting to 
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parents, of reading readiness, and pre- 
ventive measures in early reading 
have been discussed frankly and 
thoughtfully by the teachers. As a 
result of these discussions, it is be- 
lieved that the following policies in 
the early elementary grades are fairly 
well under way: first, a curriculum 
for the kindergarten and primary 
grades which emphasizes the all- 
round growth of the child; second, a 
promotional policy which considers 
the welfare of the individual child— 
uninterrupted progress in the first 
three years in general with retention 
only where the administrative situa- 
tion makes it impossible to include in 
any one classroom too great a range of 
learning capacities; third, a reading 
program which studies the readiness 
of the individual child for reading and 
adjusts itself accordingly. 

A reading readiness test is used in 
connection with the teacher’s care- 
ful preliminary observations. A delay 
in the introduction to systematic in- 
struction in reading is recommended 
for those pupils evidencing lack of 
readiness for reading. The preven- 
tive aspect of reading, when it is in- 
troduced, is the basic emphasis in the 
reading program of these grades. In 
the third grade, a remedial program is 
offered to pupils showing retardation 
in reading. ‘These special remedial 
reading teachers are assigned to the 
remedial reading work of the city. A 
third grade teacher in each building 
has received training or is receiving 
training in special remedial reading 
methods under the direction of one of 
these special teachers. 

A new system of Cumulative Pupil 
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Records has been developed and in- 
stalled for all children from the 
kindergarten through the senior high 
school, a total of about 80,000 pupils. 
It was developed by a committee rep- 
resenting all departments of the 
schools. Based upon a belief in all- 
round growth of each child as the 
aim of education, it endeavors to re- 
cord such growth. Each pupil’s 
record starts in the kindergarten and 
extends through his elementary and 
high school life, and the various 
aspects of his development are re- 
corded together. Emphasis has been 
put not only on complete and ac- 
curate recording of the data, but 
upon helping teachers to interpret and 
use the information recorded. 

Excursions in the early elementary 
grades and in the community civic 
classes of the junior high school have 
occupied on important place in the 
social studies program heretofore. 
This year has inaugurated an exten- 
sive excursion program under the di- 
rection of a field worker who gives 
full time to this project. Designated 
excursions closely related to the so- 
cial studies subject matter areas in 
each grade are offered. Assistance is 
also given in planning other excur- 
sions not offered. ‘Transportation is 
provided at a minimum cost for each 
pupil by means of the commercial 
busses and one school bus. During 
the first semester of this school year, 
schools have availed themselves of 
these excursion opportunities to the 
extent of two hundred sixty-eight 
trips attended by fourteen thousand 
one hundred fifty-four pupils in three 
hundred-four classes. 
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THE CORRECTIVE LOAD IN 
ARITHMETIC 


PWA funds have made possible 
the study of the corrective load in the 
fundamentals of Arithmetic in fifteen 
towns and cities in the Boston area. 
Almost 120,000 tests in the funda- 
mentals were secured from 17,700 
children. The following are some of 
the revelations and inferences: 


1. The usual 75% passing grade 
means that over 60% of the children 
are making errors. Errors on simple 
tool material such as covered by 
these tests (the Wilson Process 
Tests), are inexcusable. No business 
man wants a clerk who misses every 
fifth example. 

2. The average teacher it would 
appear, does no real teaching, since 
most of the children do no better than 
children who have had no teaching. 

3. Some teachers do eight times as 
well as others, in the same grade with 
similar children. An __ occasional 
teacher does superior work and se- 
cures practically perfect results. 

4. Here is a challenge to the pro- 
fession. The fundamentals of arith- 
metic constitute one of the un- 
doubted tasks of the elementary 
grades. It can be done perfectly, 
easily, without pressure or annoy- 
ance. The actual results are inex- 


cusable. 

5. As an aid to cooperators, train- 
ing courses in Arithmetic at Boston 
University are being extended to a 


This 


total of twelve credit hours. 
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includes research opportunities at the 
graduate level. 

6. The average corrective load in 
Grades 6-8 is over 70%. This means 
that over 70% of the children of 
these grades need corrective help on 
the fundamentals. 

G. M. Wizson, 


Boston University. 


CarBAUGH, GAILE ALEXANDER— 
A Program for Secondary Educa- 
tion with Its Implications for Cur- 
riculum Construction. Columbus: 
Ohio State University. 1936. Un- 
published doctor’s thesis. 


The purpose of this study is two- 
fold: (1) to develop generalizations 
which define the philosophy of a truly 
democratic secondary school, and (2) 
to propose a plan whereby a faculty 
may be organized to work in a truly 
democratic fashion upon the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of its curric- 
ulum. The author’s conception of 
the aim of education in a democracy 
“fs the stimulation of the pupil to 
build a life program consistent with a 
reasoned ideal of social progress by 
means of a wide range of engrossing 
experiences.” 

To a jury of experts selected from 
four groups of leaders in secondary 
education, the author submitted ten- 
tative generalizations formulated 
from the fields of social philosophy, 
biology, and psychology, and profes- 
sional writings. Of the twelve gener- 
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alizations stated in the study, one 
will illustrate the final form of these 
statements: “The secondary school, 
in its school-community relationships, 
should make its program continuous 
with life in the community by as- 
suming leadership in the processes of 
social reconstruction.” The impli- 
cations of each generalization for cur- 
riculum workers are explained in 
detail. 

The thesis that educators must or- 
ganize a school program that “makes 
explicit the meaning of democracy” 1s 
ably defended. Faculties willing to 
accept the challenge that continuous 
curriculum study within a frame of 
reference that defines the democratic 
way of life will find the basic aspects 
of their task clearly set forth by this 
able study. 

ALLEN D. PATTERSON 
Ohio State University. 


. . 


SPELMAN, ALICE Frances. The 
Selection and Organization of 
Curriculum Materials in Textiles 
for the Primary Grades. Pitts- 
burg, Kansas: Kansas State Teach- 
ers College. July, 1936. 117 pp. 
Unpublished master’s thesis. 


This study was made to present 
information concerning textiles in a 
reader for use in the home life unit 
of the social studies program of the 
primary grades. In order to select 
the content for the reader, an analy- 
sis was made of the textile and cloth- 
ing units in ten representative state 
courses of study. To determine the 
objectives of present day primary 
reading, professional literature by 
authorities in the primary field was 
studied. It was found that textiles 
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and clothing are important factors 
in each home life unit of the courses 
of studies analyzed and that the 
obvious trend in content in primary 
reading is for realistic, worth while 
material. A reader was constructed 
using the four main textile fibers— 
cotton, wool, silk and linen—as a 
basis for the content.—J. E.D. 


. 


SPAULDING, RoLanp H.—A Con- 
tribution to the Techniques of Cur- 
riculum Making in the Field of 
Vocational Education. New York: 
New York University. 1936. 


This study is an attempt to establish 
a scientific technique of curriculum 
making in vocational education, and 
to demonstrate it by applying it to the 
task of constructing a curriculum for 
the training of airplane pilots. 

“Life-situation analysis,” the title 
the author suggests for the technique, 
consists of a combination of the 
objectives approach and the activity 
analysis aproach to curriculum build- 
ing. A survey of life situations which 
airplane pilots as such have to face 
was made and a record of each situa- 
tion was kept on a five by eight inch 
card. Pilot-life situations were dis- 
covered by interviews with pilots and 
student pilots, by studying the litera- 
ture dealing with outstanding flights, 
report of airplane accidents, reports 
of interruptions of the schedule of 
regular airlines, News Letters of the 
Aero Insurance Underwriters, and 
reports of legal cases involving pilots. 
In addition a number of airline ex- 
ecutives were interviewed and the 
examinations for pilots given by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce were 
studied and analyzed. 
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From a survey of these sources a 
list of life situations was compiled. 
The frequency of occurrence of each 
type of situation was determined, and 
the aim, content, and scope of the 
curriculum for the education of pilots 
grew out of the data gained from a 
survey and an analysis of the situa- 
tions. The study resulted in a new 
technique of curriculum construction 
which the author believes applicable 
to other vocational fields, a check list 
of criteria for evaluating a curriculum 
for the training of pilots, and a tenta- 
tive curriculum for the training of 
airplane pilots. Persons who are in- 
terested in vocational education, es- 
pecially aeronautical education would 
no doubt find in this study many help- 
ful suggestions.—B. O. S. 


JaFFE, PHit1p—Development of a 
Method of Evaluating Courses of 
Study and Syllabi in Arithmetic— 
and the Application of the Method 
to an Evaluation of the New York 
City Course of Study and Syllabus 
in Arithmetic of 1929 for Grades 
I to VI. New York University. 
1936. 


Despite the fact that the title of 
this study indicates that it has a local 
character it is really a comprehensive 
study of the problem of evaluating 
courses of study in arithmetic. From 
time to time criteria for evaluating 
courses of study in arithmetic have 
been established, but this study seems 
to go beyond them all in comprehen- 
siveness and thoroughness. It is based 
upon an examination of the periodical 
literature in arithmetic extending as 
far back as 1900, a study of the per- 
tinent books in the field of education, 
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an analysis of research studies, and an 
examination of the opinions of educa- 
tional experts. From the mass of 
data gleaned from these sources some 
174 items were formulated as ele- 
ments to be considered in the con- 
struction of the criteria. Following 
the formulation of the criteria they 
were applied to the New York City 
course of study in arithmetic, and on 
the basis of the evaluation thus de- 
rived many changes were recom- 
mended for the New York course. 
Something of the sweep and gen- 
eral character of this study may be 
gleaned from a parade of some of 
the chapter headings. There are 
some seven basic chapters as follows: 
Previous Methods of Evaluation; 
General Objectives of Arithmetic; 
The Child’s Early Social Needs and 
Interests in Arithmetic; The Adult’s 
Social Needs and Interests; Social 
Values of Arithmetic; The Child’s 
Abilities in Arithmetic; Postponing 
Arithmetic Teaching. The remain- 
ing chapters are concerned with the 
problem of evaluating the New York 
City course of study. 
—B. O. S. 


MayFIELD, Lreonarp B. 4 Course 
in High School Biology. Eugene, 
Oregon: University of Oregon. 
1936. Unpublished master’s thesis. 


To reorganize the biology program 
in Oregon City, Oregon, Senior 
High School in the light of “newer 
educational philosophy, psychology, 
and methods,” is the purpose of this 
study. Criteria are determined in the 
light of the historical development of 
biology in secondary schools, of con- 
cepts of modern educational psycho- 
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logy, and of organismic psychological 
theories. Attitudes, understandings, 
and habits, rather than mastery of 
subject matter, are considered desir- 
able objectives. 

The new course stresses personality 
adjustment as an aim; it includes 
provisions for testing and evaluating ; 
instructions for teacher and pupil are 
given. The program is in outline 
form and may be varied to meet the 
problems of varying school situations; 
it is based upon the functional interest 
approach and must be administered 
from that point of view if the desired 
objectives are to be attained. Numer- 
ous activities, materials and exper- 
iences are suggested. Provisions are 
made for individual differences. The 
organization of the course assumes 
continuous revision and adaptation. 


ee 


GRAUERHOLZ, ELizABETH. The 
Reading Interests of Fifth and 
Sixth Grade Children. Boulder, 
Colorado: University of Colorado. 
November 1936. Unpublished 


master’s thesis. 


The purpose of this study was to 
discover the reading interests of in- 
termediate grade children and to de- 
termine whether the schools are suc- 
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ceeding in stimulating wide reading 
outside of school. One thousand 
fifth- and sixth-grade children of 
Wichita, Kansas, were surveyed by 
the questionnaire method. 

Results showed that these children 
read an average of 17.3 books a se- 
mester. Reading interests of boys and 
girls are very dissimilar, but adventure 
and mystery stories are much liked 
by both sexes. Girls like fairy tales, 
and stories of home and school life; 
boys like history, science, biography, 
and animal stories better than girls 
do. Books of travel, information, and 
poetry are unpopular with both boys 
and girls; their acquaintance with 
poetry is often limited to poems 
studied in school. 

Home libraries of juvenile books 
are often meager; but 81.2 per cent 
of these children make use of the 
public library. Only 26.5 per cent 
have any juvenile periodicals in the 
home, consequently children read 
many adult magazines. Boys like 
magazines of sports, mechanics, and 
outdoor life, while girls prefer fic- 
tion magazines and movie magazines. 
Boys read more magazines than girls 
do, but girls read more books. It is 
concluded that the large majority of 
children have apparently developed a 
love of reading and a gratifying in- 
terest in books. —J.E.D. 
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REVIEWS 


MarsHaL, Leon C. anp Goetz, 
RACHEL MarsHALL — Curric- 
ulum-M aking in the Social Studies. 
Part XIII: Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 252 p. 


Dr. Marshall and Mrs. Goetz 
have made a masterful analysis of the 
problems inherent in our contempor- 
ary culture. They point out the need 
for creative thinking and coopera- 
tive action in the modification of 
human arrangements and institutions 
in order that man may take maxi- 
mum advantage of the potentialities 
offered by modern science and tech- 
nology. Man has passed through the 
appropriative and adaptive stages in 
his relationship to nature and is now 
entering the creative stage. Nature 
can, at last, be molded to satisfy 
human needs. Man, however, is not 
utilizing his potential control very 
satisfactorily. As has been widely 
pointed out in recent years, we still 
have want in the midst of potential 
plenty. QOutmoded institutions and 
mores prevent a reasonable applica- 
tion of science to human problems. It 
is in an effort to disrupt this paradox, 
that Marshall and Goetz propose the 
“social process approach” to curricu- 
lum making in the social studies. 

The “social process approach” as- 
sumes that there are certain funda- 
mental processes which man carries 
out at all times, in all places, and in 
all cultures. Marshall and Goetz 


isolate the following as being funda- 
mental categories of human activity: 


A. The Process of Adjustment with 
the External Physical World. 

1. The Process of Learning to 
Manipulate Natural Forces. 

. The Process of Organizing to 
Manipulate These Forces—the 
Economic Order. 

. The Process of the Distribution 
of the Population over the Phys- 
ical and Cultural Areas of the 
Earth, 

The Process of Biological Continu- 

ance and Conservation. 

. The Process of Guiding Human 

Motivation and Aspiration. 

1. The Process of Establishing Value 
Standards or Norms. 

2. The Process of Securing Mini- 
mum Adherence to Value Stand- 
ards or Norms. 

The Process of Developing and 

Operating the Agencies of Social Or- 

ganization. 

The Process of Securing and Di- 

recting Cultural Continuance and 

Cultural Change. 


The Process of Personality Molding. 


Since these processes are funda- 
mental to all human living, the 
authors maintain that they should be- 
come the basis of the social studies 
curriculum. (The reviewers suggest 
this analysis as the basis for the entire 
curriculum). The authors suggest 
that the content of courses in history, 
economics, sociology, civics, and the 
like can be organized and taught so 
as to deepen the understanding and 
insight of American youth into the 
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operation of these basic social pro- 
cesses. 

This social process analysis and its 
implication for the social studies cur- 
riculum appears to be entirely sound. 
Unfortunately, however, the authors 
do not carry the analysis far enough. 
The idea as presented may be very 
useful in making traditional courses 
more functional in a period of transi- 
tion to a more integrative and dy- 
namic curriculum in the social studies. 
But as presented, it leads one back 
to many of the static and mechanistic 
features of the traditional social studies 
curriculum. 

On the one hand the authors pro- 
pose only part of the framework for 
the social studies curriculum. If 
the authors had referred to several 
city and state-wide programs de- 
veloped within the past five years 
they would have observed that the 
social process approach is already be- 
ing widely used as one set of coordi- 
nates to form the scope or the range 
of the learning experiences of the en- 
tire curriculum. In such programs 
as those adopted by Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, and Mississippi the vertical coordi- 
nates of the two-way curriculum 
blueprint are called basic social func- 
tions or major functions of human 
living. The categories of human acti- 
vities listed in these programs are sup- 
plemented, however, with a horizon- 
tal set of coordinates to form the 
sequence of social studies experiences 
throughout the entire span of public 
education, from kindergarten through 
junior college. This sequence con- 
sists of integrative themes arrived at 
from a synthesis of pupil maturation 
factors and an accumulative series of 
experiences suggested for the building 
of dynamic citizenship. These inte- 
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grative themes of the horizontal axis 
cut across the social processes of the 
vertical axis and suggest problems to 
which must be brought the principles 
and findings of all the social science 
disciplines in a related and integrative 
manner. 

Because the Marshall-Goetz analy- 
sis lacks suggestions as to how the ex- 
periences may be organized sequen- 
tially there is doubt whether or not 
social studies curriculum makers are 
going to use their splendid social pro- 
cess approach to reconstruct signifi- 
cantly the curriculum of the social 
studies. Indeed, there is already con- 
siderable evidence that  separate- 
subject-matter theorists and _practi- 
tioners are seizing on this volume to 
justify their separate-subject organi- 
zation. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board has presented a re- 
port of a three year chronological 
history course in the secondary school 
based on the social process approach 
of these authors. This is a regrettable 
use of the social process approach be- 
cause the great need in curriculum 
making today is to replace logically 
presented subject matter with dy- 
namic integrative learning experiences 
that will draw upon any and all social 
science disciplines as a means of 
meeting critical and persistent social 
and individual needs. Marshall and 
Goetz have done a creative task in 
clearly setting out the need for func- 
tional social studies but their proposals 
lack any sequential factors for the so- 
cial studies framework. If this more 
complete framework had been sug- 
gested it would guard against a nar- 
row use of their social process ap- 
proach. 

A further word should be said con- 
cerning the emphasis on_ building 
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pupil understanding. Understanding 
of social phenomena is a sine qua non 
but only a beginning. Equally im- 
portant as these authors point out in 
their opening chapters is the need to 
build dynamic personalities which 
have the attitude and the abilities to 
put their insight and knowledge to 
work continuously to improve the 
culture. Unfortunately, the review- 
ers find the bulk of the book dealing 
almost exclusively with building un- 
derstanding of social phenomena with 
little or no attention to the pupil ex- 
periences for developing these other 
personality patterns. This phase of 
the treatment will be seriously missed 
by many teachers who are seeking 
guidance in vitalizing social studies. 

But, enough of this critical tone. 
The reviewers find in this volume the 
most comprehensive analysis of hu- 
man activities in a unified overview 
that they have found to date. A 
chapter is devoted to an elaboration 
of each of the categories of social pro- 
cesses. “These chapters afford rich 
insights. 

There is rooted deep in these 
authors a conviction that social studies 
instruction should and can, if reor- 
ganized, contribute positively to the 
building of a new era of human ex- 
istence. This volume will challenge 
anyone who isn’t emotionally resis- 
tant to the idea of social change being 
rationally controlled and directed. 
This volume will build confidence 
and increase competency among the 
rapidly growing group of social 
studies teachers who sense in their 
task something of the creative role 
in social evolution. 

Paut R. HANNA AND 
I. JAMEs QUILLEN 
Stanford University. 
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Heaton, KENNETH L. anv Koop- 
MAN, G. Ropert. 4 College 
Curriculum Based on Functional 
Needs of Students. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, Chi- 


cago, 1936, 157 p. 


This is a progress report of a signi- 
ficant experiment with the general 
curriculum of the first two years at 
Central State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan. ‘The ex- 
periment gives promise of becoming 
a major contribution to higher educa- 
tion and is distinctive in a number of 
respects: 


1. It is a joint enterprise of the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the faculty of the college to provide 
a demonstration-research center. 

. As an innovation in higher education, 
of which there are many these days, 
it differs from others in that it is 
experimental, provides for systematic 
appraisal, and attempts intrinsic reor- 
ganization of the curriculum. 

. The reorganized curriculum which is 
described emphasizes the integration 
of learning by areas of functional 
life relationships in contrast to other 
integrating set-ups for learning in 
higher education that emphasize the 
interrelationships of accumulated 
knowledge for personal culture and 
understanding. This results in a 
changed emphasis, a combination of 
old and new content, and a funda- 
mental reorganization. 

. It relates to higher education what 
might be termed principles of pro- 
gressive education, that have been ap- 
plied thus far largely to reorganized 
instruction in experimental elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


The authors present only the first 
stages of the experiment, that is, the 
identification of functional objectives, 
the organization of the faculty for the 
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project, and the character of the con- 
tent, materials, and methods of in- 
struction. 

First of all are set forth eight points 
of emphasis in the curriculum reor- 
ganization, which become guiding 
principles for the project. A valuable 
point of the report consists of a de- 
scription of procedures used to dis- 
cover the functional needs of students 
and the assignment of these needs to 
major fields of learning, which are 
organized into a program of experi- 
ences for the first two years. The 
tentative lists of these functional 
needs in the areas of social relation- 
ships, of personal relationships, and 
of family relationships, respectively, 
should be helpful to curriculum 
makers everywhere who are inter- 
ested in the objectives of courses in 
higher education. 

The methods and materials of in- 
struction are made the specific con- 
cern of the entire experimental faculty 
in cooperation with the student body. 
They include large group, small 
group, and individual methods which 
utilize cooperative investigation, jury 
panels, informal discussions, lectures, 
participation in social action, wider 
use of visual aids, use of dramatic ma- 
terials, etc. A program of appraisal 
activities including participation of the 
students in self appraisal, the coopera- 
tive development of tests which at- 
tempt to measure growth rather than 
status only, the reactions of experts, 
job analysis, and other appraisal acti- 
vities aim at the validation of objec- 
tives, methods, and outcomes. The 
last chapter deals with the organiza- 
tion of the faculty for continuous cur- 
riculum development. 

The authors have aimed to give an 
exposition of the process and the na- 
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ture of the reorganization; and that 
has been done excellently. Although 
commendable progress is indicated in 
the project, they have not yet said 
much about its success. Final ap- 
praisal of the immediate outcomes 
can not be expected for two or more 
years, while ultimate outcomes must 
await the test of life itself. We have 
a study that should be of interest to all 
people engaged in general education, 
and since it is taking place in a state 
teachers college and state college, it 
also has significance to those interested 
in the preparation of teachers. A 
careful reading of this book will be 
profitable to anybody who is engaged 
in higher education. 
W. E. Prix 


University of Minnesota. 


Tapa, Hitpa — Social Sensitivity. 
Evaluation in the Eight Year 
Study, Bulletin No. 6. Columbus, 


Ohio: Progressive Education Asso- 


ciation, Ohio State University. 
December, 1936. 50 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


A sign of sobering realism in edu- 
cation is the attempt to evaluate the 
complex interplay of emotional and 
intellectual factors which produce 
“social sensitivity.” Bulletin 6 of the 
Evaluation staff of the Progressive 
Education Association Eight-Year 
Study, prepared by Hilda ‘Taba, 
grows out of observation and analy- 
sis of pupils in situations where their 
sensitivity to people and institutions 
could appear. Not a final report, the 
Bulletin yet sheds light on the nature 
of sensitivity and offers a variety of 
practical suggestions for its evaluation. 


Defining social sensitivity as “an 
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awareness of, and responsiveness to, 
social and human phenomena,” Miss 
Taba points out that it is conditioned 
by dispositions, abilities, and attitudes 
of various types. It operates in face- 
to-face relationships and in the more 
elusive person-to-institution relation- 
ships, to which the author properly 
devotes most of her material. The 
Bulletin presents valuable suggestions 
for the evaluation of social sensitivity 
through observation of pupils’ behav- 
ior and oral expression, analysis of 
their written materials and of per- 
tinent school data. One wishes for as 
full discussion of “paper and pencil 
shortcuts” to evaluation. Suggestions 
for the evaluation of data are cautious 
and illustrative of the author’s care- 
ful workmanship. 

The Bulletin has no bibliography 
or detailed account of research tech- 
nique employed, but is vitalized by 
extensive quotation from pupil rec- 
ords. Like other pioneer studies it is 
hardly definitive, but it at least opens 
a path into a central problem of social 
education. 

Howarp E. WI1son, 
Harvard University. 


AnprRus, RUTH AND AssOcIATES— 
Curriculum Guides for Teachers of 
Children From Two to Six Years 
of Age. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 299 p. 


This is the first publication of cur- 
riculum materials initiated by a State 
Department of Education for nur- 
sery-kindergarten education. It is 
to be followed with a companion 
volume for children from 6 to g years 
of age to complete the unit for early 
childhood education. Dr. Andrus, 
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Chief of the Child Development and 
Parent Education Bureau in the State 
Education Department of New York, 
had the cooperation of teachers and 
supervisors in the city school system 
of Albany, Bronxville, New York 
City; Rochester and Syracuse; and of 
the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, the Buffalo Teachers College, 
Cornell University, ‘Teachers College 
and Vassar College, in supplying nar- 
rative records and in developing and 
testing the guidance procedures re- 
ported. The authors present the 
guide as an aid for those interested in 
developing curricula to meet indivi- 
dual needs rather than as a syllabus 
to be followed. 

The material has been developed in 
accordance with four basic principles, 
—in brief, that curriculum content 
should be selected from experiences 
that are real to children; that ex- 
periences should be suited to the ages 
and background of the children; that 
activities should recognize individual 
differences; and that the total growth 
needs of children should be con- 
sidered. The guides are grouped 
under major headings of Daily Pro- 
grams, Needs of Children from 2 to 
6, Experiences, Home and School 
Relationships, Equipment and Sup- 
plies. Bibliographies of publications 
for teachers and for children and 
itemized lists of equipment needed for 
a group of 25 children are included. 

For the most part the material is 
presented in a series of problems. 
Each problem is preceded by an in- 
troductory paragraph and is illustrated 
by narrative records of teachers’ and 
children’s conversations and activities. 
Brief analyses of the educational 
values inherent in the records con- 
clude each account. 
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To those unfamiliar with the 2- to 
5-year-old stage of development the 
curriculum guides offer a factual in- 
troduction to the way these children 
think and behave, to the teaching 
techniques employed with both chil- 
dren and parents and to the founda- 
tions that can be laid advantageously 
for future development. ‘The pro- 
cedure of building the guides may be 
suggestive for detailed curriculum 
studies of pupils in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. 

To those working with children at 
this age-level che guides offer records 
and analyses of teaching procedures 
by which their own programs may 
be studied and evaluated. Practical 
suggestions are given to help meet 
the needs of 5-year-old and immature 
6-year-old children in small rural 
schools. 

Both groups of readers will prob- 
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ably agree that a summary diagram 
would be helpful in indicating the 
general response abilities of the chil- 
dren at each age level in handling 
materials, in social adjustment and 
in the music, art, language, and 
science activities that are a functional 
part of the experiences of early child- 
hood. Such a summary would em- 
phasize to adults the essential nature 
of each of these steps in the total 
process of the children’s growth in 
skills and might help avoid the ten- 
dency to overlook their importance. 
It is well to refer again to the authors’ 
intention that their material be con- 
sidered as suggested procedures rather 
than patterns to be imitated. For 
this purpose, the guides should prove 
helpful. 


M. D. Davis, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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